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PREFACE— INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  the  tourist  who  travels  much,  who  knows 
the  real  value  of  a  descriptive  book  from  the  fact 
that  without  a  good  guide  book,  he  is  liable  to  pass 
through  the  country  in  ignorance  of  its  history  and 
scenic  wonders,  as  one  of  the  great  Poets  said: — 
“One  that  has  not  traveled  is  a  person  that  is  not 
worth  conversing  with.”  He  is  partly  right  but  he 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Travel  is  a  great  Educator 
provided  you  are  a  close  observer  and  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  history  of  each  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  you  pass  through,  as  it  is  all  rich  in  history  and 
in  order  to  talk  intelligently  of  your  travels,  you 
must  know  the  history  of  at  least  the  parts  you  have 
traveled  in.  The  native  does  not  always  know  the 
history  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives;  neither 
does  he  think  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  place  is 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  or  of  special  interest. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  the  writer  can  as¬ 
sure  you,  dear  reader,  that  much  hard  work  and 
hard  cash  along  with  the  perils  of  his  life  while  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere,  have  been  spent  in  its  prep¬ 
aration,  also  it  would  be  foolish  to  claim  that  this 
book,  covering  such  a  great  variety  of  important 
historical  sketches,  as  it  does,  could  be  absolutely 
free  from  some  mistakes,  neither  does  the  writer 
wish  to  pose  as  the  author  of  those  historical 
sketches,  but  has  consulted  and  used  for  authority 
the  best  and  most  reliable  writers  of  American  His¬ 
tory;  such  writers  as  Herbert  How  Bancroft,  Frank 


Hall,  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh,  Thayer  Ansel, 
Watrous,  Colonel  Henry  Inman,  Ralph  E.  Twitchell, 
General  J.  H.  Simpson’s  Works,  Campbell’s  History 
of  Mexico,  Olin  D.  Wheeler,  and  of  his  own  individ¬ 
ual  travels  and  experiences. 


John  O’Byrne. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO, 
THE  CITY  DE  LUXE. 

Founded  in  the  year  1871  by  General  William  J. 
Palmer  and  some  of  his  friends,  the  place  was  first 
known  as  the  Fountain  Valley  Colony.  Anybody 
could  join  the  colony  who  was  temperate  and  of 
good  moral  character  and  the  town  started  with 
that  kind  of  citizens,  and  it  is  still  true  to  the  cause. 
The  elevation  is  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is 
located  six  miles  East  of  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak,  six 
miles  North  of  Cheyenne  Mountain  and  the  city  is 
most  beautifully  and  spaciously  laid  out,  the  streets 
120  feet  and  the  avenues  140  feet  wide.  The  streets 
are  on  a  light  grade  and  the  water  runs  in  the  gut¬ 
ters  and  keeps  them  clean.  The  city  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  33,000  people  who  have  a  monopoly  on  pure 
water,  pure  air,  317  days  of  sunshine  out  of  the 
365  days  of  each  year,  and  the  largest  variety  of  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  of  any  place  in  America. 
It  has  the  marvelous  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  won¬ 
derful  Cave  of  the  Winds,  the  World’s  highest  auto 
highway  to  the  summit  of  Pikes  Peak,  the  world’s 
famous  Cog  Railroad  to  the  summit  of  Pikes  Peak, 
Crystal  Park  Auto  Highway,  the  world’s  wonder 
trip;  South  Cheyenne  Canon  and  Seven  Falls, 
nature’s  beauty  spot;  the  North  Cheyenne  Canon 
High  Drive,  beautiful  water  falls  and  mountain 
scenery,  ancient  Cliff  Dwellings,  a  reproduction  of 
the  Mesa  Verde  Ruins ;  the  Cripple  Creek  trip  either 
by  railroad  or  auto,  the  trip  that  Dooley  said  bank¬ 
rupted  the  English  language;  the  Royal  Gorge  and 
Phantom  Canon  known  as  the  Big  Circle  trip,  165 
miles  of  a  great  variety  of  scenery;  Williams  Canon, 
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with  its  limestone  walls  500  feet  high  resembling 
castle  ruins ;  Monument  Park  and  Palmer  Park 
with  their  weird  rock  formations ;  Cascade  and 
Green  Mountain  Falls,  beautiful  resorts  in  Ute 
Pass;  Broadmoor,  a  fashionable  suburb,  with  its 
three  million  dollar  hotel  and  many  handsome  man¬ 
sions,  and  many  other  beautiful  scenic  trips  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou  can  take  care  of 
15,000  tourists  at  any  one  time.  The  new  Broad¬ 
moor  Hotel  has  390  rooms  and  300  baths,  and  cost 


The  Antlers  Hotel,  Pikes  Peak  Avenue  and 
Pikes  Peak 


$3,000,000.  The  Antlers  has  250  rooms  and  cost 
$1,000,000,  the  Alamo  200  rooms,  Alta  Vista,  150, 
the  Acacia  Hotel  150,  the  Plaza  100  rooms,  the 
Joyce  75,  the  Albany,  the  Kennebec,  the  Rex,  Chey- 
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enne  and  many  other  hotels  and  apartments  that 
have  from  50  to  75  rooms.  Besides  these,  Manitou 
has  several  large  hotels  such  as  the  Cliff  House,  the 
Grand  View,  the  Mansions,  the  Sunny  side  and  many 
other  hotels,  and  boarding  and  rooming  houses. 

Colorado  Springs  has  the  second  largest  natural 
park  system  of  any  city  in  the  United  States,  being 
surpassed  only  by  New  York  City.  Fine  churches 
and  of  almost  every  creed  are  found  here  also.  The 
tone  of  this  community  demands  good  schools  and 
the  schools  and  Colorado  College  will  rank  with  the 
best  in  America.  The  International  Typographical 
Union  Printers’  Home  is  located  here,  also  the 
national  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  Home  is 
here  situated,  besides  the  Cragmor  Sanatorium,  the 
Glockner  Sanatorium,  Bethel  and  St.  Francis  Hos¬ 
pitals  and  other  sanatoriums.  While  there  are  a 
good  many  people  come  here  to  get  cured  of  lung 
and  throat  disease,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con¬ 
tract  tuberculosis  in  this  climate  with  its  pure  air, 
pure  water  and  great  number  of  days  of  sunshine. 
There  is  more  danger  of  contracting  tuberculosis  in 
your  own  home  town  in  the  East  or  South  than 
here. 

This  is  the  cleanest  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  I  say  clean  I  mean  in  every  respect.  There 
are  no  manufacturing  plants  that  make  smoke  with¬ 
in  the  city  limits,  the  people  take  a  pride  in  keeping 
their  homes  and  yards  clean,  the  streets  are  kept 
clean;  there  never  was  a  saloon  here.  The  Police 
Department  has  always  kept  the  undesirable  ele¬ 
ment  moving. 

This  city  claims  23  millionaires. 
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Mountain  climbing,  golf,  polo,  horseback  riding 
and  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sport  can  be  indulged  in 
any  week,  winter  or  summer.  The  summers  are 
cool,  the  winters  are  mild ;  95  degrees  in  the  sun  is 
our  hottest,  but  it  is  seldom  that  warm.  During  the 
winter  10  below  is  about  as  cold  as  it  ever  gets  here 
but  that  is  also  very  seldom.  There  is  a  difference 
of  20  degrees  between  the  sun  and  the  shade.  At 
no  time  is  there  any  foggy  weather  or  any  malaria, 
nor  any  hot  winds  or  mosquitoes.  Flowers  grow  in 
profusion.  Colorado  Springs  is  a  city  of  beautiful 
homes  and  the  people  who  live  here  would  not  trade 
places  with  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  writer  spent  two  years  in  British  Columbia, 
one  year  in  old  Mexico,  has  been  all  over  the  United 
States  and  part  of  Texas  and  after  all  of  my  travels 
and  wanderings  I  have  picked  Colorado  Springs  as 
the  place  to  live  and  die  in  and  the  longer  I  live 
here,  the  more  I  feel  like  the  Missourian,  whom  the 
preacher  told  if  he  did  not  change  his  ways  he  could 
never  go  to  Heaven.  The  man  from  Missouri  said 
he  did  not  care  very  much  for  he  would  just  as  soon 
live  in  Missouri.  So  it  is  with  me,  I  like  this  place 
pretty  well. 

OLD  TOWN— COLORADO  CITY. 

Old  Town  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be;  times  have 
made  a  wonderful  change.  When  I  landed  in  Old 
Town  it  was  the  hottest  town  on  the  Front  Range. 
The  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  Cave  of  the  Winds 
those  days  weren’t  in  it  because  in  Old  Town  there 
was  something  doing  every  minute.  In  Old  Town  I 
cut  Quite  a  dash ;  I  took  many  pains  to  spend  all  my 
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cash  and  I  drove  through  the  streets  with  Laura 
Bell  by  my  side — a  span  of  Elk,  how  fine  we  did 
ride.  We  drove  down  to  Byron  Hames’  Old  Place, 
and  says  I :  “Let’s  go  in  and  see  what’s  the  muss  for 
I  feel  just  at  present  like  having  a  fuss”.  We 
stepped  to  the  entrance  and  then  to  the  hall.  Some 
were  turning  a  wheel  with  a  ball,  some  playing 
cards  and  more  throwing  dice  and  lots  of  half  dol¬ 
lars  that  looked  very  nice.  And  there  stood  “Soapy” 
Smith  with  three  cards  in  his  hand,  and  each  word 
he  uttered  he  spoke  with  command :  “Now  gents”, 
he  would  say,  “there  is  the  ace  and  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen”.  And  that’s  where  I  lost  all  my  money  on  the 
Ace  and  the  Queen.  Yes,  indeed,  Old  Town  isn’t 
what  it  used  to  be,  times  have  made  a  wonderful 
change  and  today  Old  Town  resembles  an  old  dog 
with  a  bad  case  of  the  mange.  Bob  Ford,  “Soapy” 
Smith  and  “Eat  ’Em  Up”  Jake  have  long  since 
cashed  in  their  chips  and  gone  to  Boot  Hill  and  if 
the  Divil  hasn’t  come  after  them,  they  are  lying 
there  still. 

SOUTH  CHEYENNE  CANON  AND 
SEVEN  FALLS. 

South  Cheyenne  Canon  and  Seven  Falls  are  lo¬ 
cated  six  miles  South  of  Colorado  Springs ;  the 
Canon  is  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  with  mighty 
granite  walls  towering  up  to  the  skies. 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules  are  six  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  feet  high  and  the  famous  Seven  Falls  are  located 
at  the  end  of  the  Canon — there  are  seven  distinct 
water  falls.  It  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from 
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Beautiful  Seven  Falls  in  South  Cheyenne 
Canon 

the  bottom  to  the  top;  a  stairway  is  constructed 
alongside  of  the  Falls  which  enables  one  to  go  to  the 
top  and  get  a  wonderful  view  down  the  Canon ;  a 
beautiful  stream  of  crystal  water  runs  through  the 
Canon  which  adds  to  its  beauty. 
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In  the  hottest  days  in  August  this  Canon  is  cool 
and  refreshing,  it  is  heavily  timbered  with  the  fir, 
spruce,  cedar  and  many  species  of  the  pines. 

This  is  the  Canon  that  our  noted  Poet,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  loved  so  well  and  where  she  got  the 
inspiration  to  write  her  many  beautiful  poems  of 
nature;  it  was  her  request  that  when  she  departed 
from  the  earth  that  her  remains  should  be  buried 
above  the  Seven  Falls  on  the  side  of  the  Mountain. 
She  died  in  1885  and  her  wish  was  fulfilled,  but 
since  then  she  has  Risen,  she  is  not  there;  the  poet 
never  dies,  she  migrated.  Her  body  was  removed 
to  Evergreen  Cemetery  in  1892  by  her  husband,  Mr. 
William  S.  Jackson,  who  was  buried  at  her  side  in 
1920. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  one  of  America’s  famous 
novelists  and  poets,  was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in 
1831 ;  in  1859  she  married  Major  E.  B.  Hunt,  who 
lost  his  life  shortly  after  their  marriage.  In  1875 
she  married  her  second  husband,  William  S.  Jack- 
son  of  Colorado  Springs.  “Ramona”,  her  Indian 
novel,  is  one  of  her  best  known  works.  Many  of  her 
most  beautiful  poems  were  composed  on  Point  In¬ 
spiration  on  Cheyenne  Mountain.  She  died  in  San 
Francisco  in  1885,  and  at  her  request  her  body  was 
brought  to  Colorado  Springs  and  laid  to  rest  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  she  loved  so  well,  near  Point 
Inspiration  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet. 

Some  day  in  the  winter  so  Blue, 

How  my  heart  will  leap  yearning  to  you. 

When  I  stumble  along  ’neath  the  chill  frown  of  Fate, 

Which  follows  me  early  and  follows  me  late. 
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And  knocks  all  in  vain  at  the  Mute  locked  Gate, 

Sweet  Canon  all  Hail  and  Adieu. 

Sweet  Canon  all  Hail  and  Adieu, 

My  heart  leaps  out  rejoicing  to  you. 

And  Coming  or  Going,  no  spot  is  so  fair, 

No  Skies  are  so  blue,  no  such  wine  in  the  air. 

No  brook  ever  sung  such  sweet  songs  otherwhere 
And  no  friends  than  your  friends  are  more  true. 

(Bell  Hunt) 

GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS. 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods,  one  of  the  most  unique 
geological  studies  in  the  Pikes  Peak  Region,  lies  five 
miles  west  and  North  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  em¬ 
braces  480  acres.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  late  Charles  Elliott  Perkins,  Vice  President  of  - 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  who 
died  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  The  memorial  tablet  on 
the  gateway  reads:  “Garden  of  the  Gods,  given  to 
the  City  of  Colorado  Springs  by  the  children  of 
Charles  Elliott  Perkins  in  the  year  1809  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  wish  that  it  be  kept  forever  free  to  the 
public”. 

Its  first  known  name  to  the  white  man  was  The 
Red  Corral.  The  early  pioneers  used  to  camp  there 
enroute  to  the  far  West  via  the  famous  Ute  Pass. 

In  1859  Louis  N.  Tappin  and  some  friends  were 
exploring  the  tract  and  as  these  visitors  were  view¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  scenery,  one  of  them  remarked 
what  a  garden  it  would  make.  “Yes,  but  for  the 
gods”,  was  his  friend’s  remark.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  the  application  of  the  name  Garden  of  the 
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Gateway  of  Garden  of  the  Gods 

Gods.  They  little  knew  they  were  giving  this  tract 
the  most  appropriate  name  that  could  be  given  to  it. 
To  many  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  is  a  myth  and  a 
joke  but  they  have  never  seen  the  wonders  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods.  This  bit  of  scenery  is  spoken 
of  in  almost  all  part  of  the  world.  It  would  not  have 
this  advertisement  if  it  did  not  deserve  it,  especially 
as  it  is  forever  free  to  the  public.  The  name,  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods,  does  apply  if  you  have  the  proper 
guide  and  go  through  it  at  the  right  hour.  There 
are  thousands  of  angels  and  godlike  images  to  be 
seen  there.  Robert  Reid,  an  artist  of  note,  has 
painted  many  wonderful  pictures  of  the  angels  and 
images  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  other  great 
artists,  even  from  far  off  Europe,  come  here  to  get 
those  wonderful  pictures. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Shaw,  a  teacher  of  the  Cheyenne 
school,  a  geologist  and  student  of  Nature’s  beauties, 
takes  his  scholars  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  many 
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times  in  the  year,  when  the  moon  is  shining  right, 
and  shows  his  pupils  hundreds  of  angels  coming 
down  from  the  towering  rocks. 

Anybody  can  see  the  Kissing  Camels,  the  Seal 
and  the  Bear,  and  hundreds  of  other  animals  and 
images  any  day  in  the  year,  but  one  has  to  go 


Balanced  Rock  in  Mushroom  Park 

through  on  a  moonlight  night  to  see  the  angels  and 
other  godlike  images,  and  then  the  moon  must  be  at 
a  certain  angle  to  get  the  right  light.  The  geologi¬ 
cal  theory  of  this  freakish  work  of  Nature  was  that 
at  one  time  a  sedimentary  sandstone  was  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  some  large  body  of 
water.  When  the  subsequent  upheavals  or  bulging 
took  place,  these  rocky  formations  were  pushed  out 
from  the  adjacent  mountains  and  gigantic  pieces 
were  upended  and  left  standing  on  edge  as  we  now 
see  them. 
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The  Gateway  Rocks  are  330  feet  high,  but  from 
the  amount  of  disintegrated  rock  and  sand  that  lies 
at  their  base,  they  must  have  been  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  when  they  were  upended.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  while  still  under  water,  that  the  Gate¬ 
way  was  cut  through  the  space  between  the  high 
rocks.  The  gates  are  200  feet  wide;  the  last  trace 
of  this  water  of  yesterday  shows  where  a  great 
river  had  run,  at  some  prehistoric  day,  between  the 
Mesa  and  the  Garden. 


Toad  and  Toadstools  in  Mushroom  Park  on 
Route  to  Garden  of  the  Gods 

The  wonders  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  are 
many.  It  has  something  that  appeals  to  all  classes 
of  people.  Some  are  only  interested  in  the  beautiful 
coloring  of  its  rocks  and  the  many  grand  views  it 
affords,  others  are  interested  in  its  thousand  images 
such  as  the  toad  and  stools,  (toadstools),  Siamese 
Twins,  the  Kissing  Camels,  Three  Graces,  Tower 
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of  Babel,  Cathedral  Spires,  or  Montezuma’s  Temple 
and  many  other  objects  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Others  go  there  to  study  its  great  geology  and  for 


The  Hidden  Inn  in  Garden  of  the  Gods 

this  class  it  is  a  most  interesting  lesson.  The  place 
shows  that  it  was  under  water  at  one  time,  also  that 
it  was  in  a  great  upheaval  and  great  disturbance; 
we  can  prove  that  since  this  great  disturbance  of 
centuries  ago,  there  has  never  been  an  earthquake 
in  this  vicinity.  The  Balanced  Rock  is  proof  of  that. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  rocks  that  are  ready 
to  topple  over  at  the  first  little  tremble  of  the  earth. 

Balanced  Rock  is  not  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
It  is  private  property  and  is  located  in  Mushroom 
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Park,  adjacent  to  the  Garden,  and  is  always  included 
in  your  trip.  The  Balanced  Rock  is  50  feet  high, 
25  feet  long  and  15  feet  through  the  center,  weighs 
five  hundred  tons,  leans  precipitously  to  one  side 
and  stands  on  a  base  of  less  than  four  feet.  One 
would  be  afraid  to  walk  around  it  on  a  windy  day. 
This  one  rock  is  ample  proof  that  there  has  been  no 
disturbance  here  for  many  centuries,  so  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  guide,  you  will  never  regret  this  most 
wonderful  and  educational  trip  through  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods. 

THE  ANCIENT  CLIFF  DWELLINGS. 

A  reproduction  of  the  Ancient  Cliff  Dwellings  is 
located  six  miles  west  of  Colorado  Springs  and  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  North  of  Manitou  at  the  end  of 
Phantom  Cliff  Canon.  The  Canon  is  one  mile  long 
and  very  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  with  its 
Glacial  Garden,  Flying  Eagle  Rock  and  many  other 
formations  with  wonderful  colorings.  The  Cliff 
Dwellings  are  built  under  a  long  stratum  of  rock. 
They  have  many  rooms  which  are  known  as  the 
Spruce  Tree  House,  the  Balcony  House,  the  Cliff 
Palace  and  others.  The  rooms  are  small,  also  their 
doorways,  windows  and  portholes  are  small,  which 
denotes  they  were  a  small  race  of  people.  They  have 
an  exhibition  in  those  cliff  dwellings;  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  their  pottery,  implements  and  relics  and 
several  mummies.  It  takes  one  hour  to  go  through 
the  ruins. 

A  guide  who  is  well  schooled  in  the  history  of 
the  Cliff  Dwellers  takes  you  through  the  ruins,  giv- 
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Ruins  of  Ancient  Cliff  Dwellings,  Manitou 


ing  a  lecture  on  archaeology  and  theories  concern¬ 
ing  this  prehistoric  race  of  people.  It  is  astonishing 
how  little  the  average  man  or  woman  knows  of  this 
once  famous  race  of  people,  who  have  been  exteimi- 
nated  for  thousands  of  years.  They  left  us  their 
houses,  their  pottery  and  some  of  their  implements, 
that  is  all.  But  the  wonderful  construction  of  their 
dwellings  with  hundreds  of  rooms  in  them  and  their 
wonderful  architecture  displayed  in  those  ruins 
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show  they  were  quite  intelligent,  whoever  they  may 
have  been. 

The  first  national  discovery  of  Cliff  Dwellings 
was  made  in  1875  by  W.  H.  Jackson  and  company 
of  the  Hayden  Geological  Survey.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  many  wonderful  discoveries  of  the 
Cliff  Dwellings  in  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado.  There  are 
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In  Monument  Park,  North  of  Colorado  Springs 


many  volumes  written  of  them  by  eminent  men  of 
science  and  education  and  they  all  agree  that  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  were  a  prehistoric  race  of  people,  that 
they  were  a  Malay  color,  that  they  were  a  small 
race  and  intelligent,  and  that  they  were  extermi¬ 
nated  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  years  ago.  There 
are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  archaeolo- 
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gists  as  to  who  these  little  people  were  and  where 
they  came  from  and  after  one  reads  the  different 
theories  of  the  different  writers  on  the  Cliff  Dwell¬ 
ers,  it  is  about  as  plausible  as  Topsy  gave  in  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  when  she  was  asked  where  she  came 
from,  she  said:  “I  just  growed  up”. 

The  writer  also  has  a  theory  and  it  is  like  this: 
That  the  American  Indian,  the  Eskimo  and  the 
Cliff  Dweller,  all  originally  came  from  China:  that 
they  were  driven  out  of  China  in  different  wars 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  years  ago ;  that  at  this 
time  there  were  no  Siberian  Straits ;  that  they  came 
from  Siberia  to  Alaska;  that  part  of  them  stopped 
in  Alaska,  and  others  came  on  into  this  country. 
Then  the  heavy  flows  of  water  from  the  frozen 
North  cut  the  Siberian  Straits  through,  shutting  off 
the  immigration  from  China.  The  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  and  six  or  seven  thousand  years’  time  have 
changed  these  people  from  Chinamen  to  what  we 
call  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Cliff  Dweller.  Their  hair 
teeth,  eyes  and  their  color  and  habits  resemble  those 
of  the  people  of  China.  This  is  my  theory  of  where 
we  all  came  from.  We  came  from  dust  made  after 
God’s  own  image  and  likeness,  and  as  we  start  down 
the  lane  of  life  we  enter  the  poet’s  sweet  dream  of 
love.  Then  we  try  to  climb  that  Mountain  of  Hope 
and  we  pass  on  down  through  that  valley  of  sighs 
and  tears  and  on  to  that  Canon  of  Death  and  after 
we  have  crossed  over  this  Great  Sea  of  Life  w  e  come 
up  to  the  city  of  the  Home  of  the  Dead  and  there  we 
are  planted,  and  then  we  return  back  to  dust.  And  in 
ten  thousand  years  from  now  some  geologist  may 
come  along  and  pick  up  something  mortal  left  of  us 
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and  exhibit  us  as  some  prehistoric  race  of  people 
who  once  existed  on  this  earth,  as  we  are  doing  now 
with  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CAVE  OF  THE 
WINDS. 

The  wonderful  Cave  of  the  Winds,  this  great 
geological  miracle,  is  located  eight  miles  West  of 
Colorado  Springs  and  two  miles  Northwest  of  Mani- 
tou.  It  is  reached  by  auto  by  way  of  Williams 
Canon  and  Temple  Drive,  going  through  the  Nar¬ 
rows,  which  are  but  eight  feet  wide.  The  Canon  is 
very  picturesque  and  is  of  a  lime  formation;  the 
walls  on  both  sides  are  five  hundred  feet  high  and 
almost  perpendicular. 

The  Temple  Drive,  which  affords  many  fine 
views,  is  a  switchback  and  leads  you  to  the  Cave  of 
the  Winds,  which  is  the  most  popular  cave  in  the 
United  States.  The  Cave  is  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  electric  light  which  adds  to  the  display  of 
Nature’s  most  wonderful  handiwork  in  the  form  of 
Stalagmites  which  grow  from  the  floor  and  Stalac¬ 
tites,  which  grow  down  from  the  ceiling.  Where 
they  join  it  is  called  a  column. 

It  is  one  mile  of  wonderful  scenery  in  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds ;  no  two  rooms  alike ;  some  of  the  rooms 
are  90  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  with  great 
cream-colored  curtains  all  set  in  sparkling  dia¬ 
monds.  Other  rooms  appear  like  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  hanging  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  cascades 
that  resemble  a  cascade  of  ice ;  other  rooms  with  sea 
coral,  rosettes  and  other  delicate  formations. 
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Cathedral  Spires  in  Cave  of  the  Winds  Manitou 

Some  of  the  rooms  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  The  Cave  is  dry  and  clean  and  the  air  is  good. 
The  elevation  of  the  Cave  is  7,475  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  open  day  and  night.  The  trip  down 
from  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  is  over  the  Serpentine 
Drive  where  many  aeroplane  views  can  be  seen. 
The  road  can  be  seen  in  six  places  straight  below, 
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The  Narrows  in  Williams  Canon  En  Route  to 
Cave  of  the  Winds 
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and  it  has  several  hairpin  curves  where  one  can 
take  the  tail  spin  or  the  spiral  dip  if  he  so  desires. 

All  the  highways  and  roads  in  the  Pikes  Peak 
Region  are  kept  in  first-class  shape  and  one  is  safer 
on  them  and  there  is  less  chance  of  accident,  than 
there  is  in  the  busy  streets  of  the  city. 

The  Geological  theory  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds 
is  that  at  one  time  great  subterranean  creeks  ran 
down  where  the  Cave  is  now  located,  cutting  out 
great  tunnels;  some  of  the  streams  had  many  chan¬ 
nels  and  led  off  in  different  directions.  There  are 
in  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  places  that  show  where 
many  whirlpools  of  water  left  their  mark.  When 
the  water  subsided  and  went  away,  it  left  those  tun¬ 
nels  under  the  earth.  Then  the  snows  and  rains  that 
fall  on  top  seep  through  till  it  comes  to  this  space 
and  carries  lime,  calcite,  iron  and  other  minerals 
with  it.  The  drop  hangs  on  the  ceiling  or  roof,  leav¬ 
ing  a  little  sediment  there ;  when  it  strikes  the  floor, 
it  leaves  the  balance  of  its  sediment;  so  Stalag¬ 
mites  grow  up  and  Stalactites  grow  down.  They  say 
it  takes  150  or  200  years  for  one  of  these  to  grow  an 
inch,  though  that  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  Some  of  the 
Stalagmites  are  7  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

Cripple  Creek,  Colorado  is  located  26  miles  in 
an  air  line,  West  and  South  of  Colorado  Springs,  12 
miles  South  and  West  of  the  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak, 
and  50  miles  by  rail,  49  by  auto.  The  elevation  at 
Cripple  Creek  is  9,500  feet. 
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Gold  was  first  discovered  there  on  Christmas 
Day,  1891,  by  Bob  Womack,  a  rancher  who  was  dig¬ 
ging  a  well.  Cripple  Creek  has  been  and  is  still 
rated  as  the  world’s  richest  gold  camp.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  properties  are  the  Stratton  Indepen- 
ence,  the  Portland,  the  Cresson  which  produced 
$10,000,000  from  one  pocket,  and  many  other  rich 
mines  too  numerous  to  mention.  Cripple  Creek  is 
reached  by  the  Midland  Railroad  and  by  automobile. 
I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  scenery  on  this  trip  as 


Historical  Ute  Pass  on  Route  to  Cripple  Creek 
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one  of  the  great  writers  known  as  Mr.  Dooley  tried 
to  and  failed  and  acknowledged  his  inability  by  say¬ 
ing  it  bankrupted  the  English  language. 

Cripple  Creek,  once  a  gay  city  where  adventurers 
of  fortune  went  seeking  for  gold,  its  mines  of  untold 
treasures,  the  richest  on  Earth,  $10,000,000  in  one 
pocket,  where  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold  ore, 
where  whisky  was  sold  for  a  quarter  a  throw  and 
everything  was  right  on  the  boom,  where  paupers 
were  made  millionaires  over  night  and  millionaires 
were  made  paupers  over  night,  where  money  was 
thought  no  more  of  than  that  much  hay;  yes,  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek  was  a  live  camp  where  they  played  things 
up  to  the  limit  as  we  used  to  say.  It  was  all  lit  up, 
but  times  have  changed  since  Heck  was  a  pup. 

Today  Cripple  Creek  is  as  tame  and  as  docile  as 
a  lamb  and  too  dead  to  skin.  There  isn’t  an  old  tim¬ 
er  left  about  there  except  a  few  old  stiffs  who  are 
snowed  in.  Not  a  single  man  has  been  put  in  jail 
there  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Almost  all  the  build¬ 
ings  are  empty;  they  are  tearing  them  down  to  keep 
from  paying  taxes  on  them.  The  whole  place  is 
dilapidated,  forsaken  and  forlorn  and  looks  as 
though  the  curse  of  God  had  fallen  on  this  once  fa¬ 
mous  mining  camp  to  make  it  pay  for  its  past  sins, 
but  Cripple  Creek  may  flourish  again.  Who  knows? 
It  may  still  be  the  richest  gold  camp  on  earth  and 
the  knowing  ones  say  it  will  come  back  richer  than 
ever. 

Cripple  Creek  has  made  some  queer  history :  W. 
S.  Stratton  was  a  poor  carpenter  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  Stratton  Independence  which  sold  for 
$11,000,000,  James  F.  Burns  was  a  poor  down-and- 
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Crystal  Falls  on  Crystal  Park  Auto  Highway 
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out  plumber  who  was  grubstaked  when  he  located 
the  famous  Portland  mine.  Cripple  Creek  has  made 
thousands  of  millionaires  and  also  thousands  of 
tramps. 

Can  you  imagine  Bob  Womack,  the  discoverer  of 
the  richest  Gold  Camp  on  earth,  dying  a  pauper  a 
few  years  ago  in  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Colorado 
Springs?  On  Christmas  morning  1893,  Bob  Wo¬ 
mack,  standing  on  Bennett  Avenue  with  a  large  roll 
of  five-dollar  bills  in  his  hand  commenced  to  hand 
one  to  every  child  that  passed  him,  but  the  children 
did  not  come  fast  enough  to  suit;  then  everybody 
who  passed  him  got  $5.00.  Two  young  men,  he  no¬ 
ticed,  were  repeating  on  him,  whereupon  Bob  hand¬ 
ed  one  of  them  a  five-dollar  bill  and  a  bloody  nose 
for  a  Christmas  present. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PARK  MOUNTAIN 
AUTO  TRIP. 

Crystal  Park  is  situated  ten  miles  Southwest  of 
Colorado  Springs  just  below  the  summit  of  Camer¬ 
on’s  Cone.  The  park  comprises  one  thousand  acres 
and  has  an  elevation  of  8,504  feet  above  sea  level. 
Crystal  Park  was  so  named  on  account  of  its  many 
beautiful  gems  such  as  Smoky  Topaz,  Agates  and 
Crystals.  It  was  here  in  a  log  cabin,  that  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  McKinley,  wrote 
his  story  of  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

The  Crystal  Park  Auto  trip  is  called  the  Scenic 
Wonder  Trip  of  the  World  and  it  is  well  named,  as 
you  will  wonder  many  times  where  the  road  will 
lead  you  before  you  get  to  the  Park.  You  will  also 
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On  the  Crystal  Park  Auto  Highway 


wonder  if  that  expression  of  meeting  yourself  com¬ 
ing  back  was  not  invented  here  in  Crystal  Park.  The 
road,  with  its  many  marvelous  loops,  is  built  of 
fine  rock  and  granite  gravel,  kept  in  first-class  shape 
and  has  the  most  perfect  grade  of  any  highway  in 
the  Pikes  Peak  Region.  Every  kind  of  car  makes 
the  trip  easily  in  second  gear  all  the  way ;  no  chang¬ 
ing  of  gears  on  this  trip.  It  is  a  delightfl  four-hour 
trip,  if  you  wish  to  spend  the  day  in  the  Park  hunt¬ 
ing  for  crystals,  you  may  do  so.  There  are  good 
accommodations  in  the  Park  where  refreshments 
and  lunch  are  served. 
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Log  Cabin  Where  John  Hay  Wrote  the  Life  of 
Lincoln  in  Crystal  Park 

THE  WORLD  FAMOUS  COG  ROAD 

Major  John  Hulbert,  J.  B.  Wheeler  and  D.  H. 
Moffat,  who  formed  a  stock  company,  built  the 
Cog  Road  up  to  the  Halfway  House  in  the  year 
1890.  They  then  sold  all  their  stock,  which  totaled 
something  like  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to 
Mr.  Z.  G.  Simmons,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  who 
completed  the  road  to  the  summit  of  Pikes  Peak  in 
June,  1891,  when  the  first  train  was  operated  to  the 
Summit. 

The  World  Famous  Cog  Road  runs  from  Mani- 
tou  to  the  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak.  The  lower  end 
or  Manitou  Depot  is  located  at  the  Ute  Iron 
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Springs  and  from  here  the  road  starts  up  the  Peak ; 
the  Ute  Iron  Springs  are  at  the  West  end  of  Rux- 
ton  Avenue;  the  distance  from  the  Manitou  termi¬ 
nus  to  the  summit  of  the  Peak  is  nine  miles,  the 
average  grade  is  17%  or  845  feet  to  the  mile;  time 
for  the  round  trip,  including  40  minutes  stop  on  the 
summit  is  four  hours.  The  Cog  Road  takes  one 
through  ever  changing  scenes  of  Nature’s  beautiful 
views,  from  the  near-by  views  to  the  far-distant 
ones  of  hundred  of  miles  away,  for  instance,  the 
Spanish  Peaks  in  New  Mexico  to  the  South  and 
Longs  Peak,  Grays  Peak,  Mount  Massive,  Sierra 
Blanca,  Mt.  Ouray,  all  loom  up  out  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Divide,  which  is  a  perpetual  snow-capped  range. 

The  Pikes  Peak  Cog  Railway  reaches  the  high¬ 
est  altitude  of  any  steam  railroad  in  the  World,  the 
Apex  or  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak,  which  is  14,109 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  train  consists  of  the  en¬ 
gine  and  one  coach,  the  coach  is  shoved  up  ahead  of 
the  engine  and  brought  down  behind,  or  on  the  up¬ 
per  side  of  the  engine,  thus  the  coach  is  always  on 
the  upperside  of  the  engine.  The  cog  or  rack-rails 
are  in  the  center  of  the  track;  the  road  is  perfectly 
safe  and  as  yet,  in  31  years  of  operation,  there  has 
never  been  a  serious  accident. 

The  first  passenger  trains  over  the  Cog  Railroad 
reached  the  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak  on  June  31,  1891. 

MY  DREAM  OF  PIKES  PEAK  WHEN  IN  FAR  OFF 
MEXICO. 

I  want  to  see  Old  Pikes  Peak  again  and  Motor  to  its  Summit, 

Elevation  14,109. 

I  want  to  see  that  Sun  rise,  the  sight  that’s  called  Sublime. 
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The  Writer,  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak,  July  1 2th,  1919 
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Is  it  the  lure  of  your  snow  mantled  vastness. 

Or  your  far  flung  meadows  so  wild, 

Is  it  the  lure  of  your  ancient  volcanoes, 

That  were  old  when  Christ  was  a  child? 

I  want  a  drink  of  that  Crystal  water 

That  flows  from  your  glaciers  of  ice  and  mountains  of  snow. 
And  breath  a  breath  of  that  air  again, 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  called  Heaven’s  own  Glow. 

I  want  to  go  up  to  your  towering  heights, 

Where  the  silent  clouds  shadows  Glide, 

Where  Solitude  holds  its  slumbering  reign. 

Far  away  from  this  human  tide. 

I  want  to  see  that  wondrous  view  from  your  summit 
That  to  Lieutenant  Pike  you  so  coldly  denied, 

I  want  to  be  just  a  little  closer  to  Heaven 
Where  some  day  I  hope  to  abide. 

— John  O’Byrne. 


THE  PIKES  PEAK  HIGHWAY. 

The  grandest  and  most  beautiful  auto  highway 
in  the  world  was  completed  to  the  summit  of  Pikes 
Peak  in  June,  1916.  The  distance  from  Colorado 
Springs  to  the  Summit  is  30  miles ;  18  miles  of  this 
highway  was  built  by  a  private  corporation  at  a  cost 
of  $350,000.  The  maximum  grade  is  given  as  ten 
per  cent. ;  all  makes  of  cars  make  this  trip,  but  your 
car  does  the  best,  no  matter  what  kind  of  car  you 
drive.  After  you  make  a  trip  over  this  wonderful 
highway  to  the  Summit  of  the  Peak,  you  will  say 
that  you  have  the  best  car  that’s  made.  Whether  it 
is  the  high  altitude,  the  light  air,  the  pure  water  or 
the  chicken  dinner  you  get  at  Glen  Cove  that  gives 
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The  Switchbacks  on  the  Pikes  Peak  Auto 
Highway 

you  this  confidence  in  your  car  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  you  get  it  somewhere  on  the  trip. 

In  the  year  1920,  over  9,000  visiting  automobiles 
made  this  trip  in  the  month  of  August  alone;  some 
days  the  toll  gate  registered  as  high  as  1,500  passen¬ 
gers,  but  the  Highway  is  getting  more  and  more 
popular  every  year.  Five  or  six  hundred  autos  a 
day  in  the  busy  season  are  nothing  uncommon;  the 
highway  is  a  double  road  from  25  to  50  feet  wide, 
giving  ample  room  for  two  cars  to  pass  anywhere. 
The  roadbed  is  of  granite  gravel  and  kept  in  first- 
class  shape. 
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Do  not  ask  the  chauffeur  about  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  trip  to  the  Peak  because  he  does  not 
know;  he  might  make  a  good  guess,  but  he  is  more 
liable  to  make  a  poor  one;  the  good  Lord  runs  the 
climate  on  the  Peak.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  had  a  signal  service  station  on  Pikes  Peak  a 
number  of  years  and  they  failed  to  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  storms  were  coming,  so  they  gave  the  job 
back  to  the  Lord  and  He  can  give  you  any  kind  of 
climate  your  heart  may  desire  on  the  trip  and  some¬ 
times  on  very  short  notice;  from  90  in  the  sun  at 
Glen  Cove,  which  is  just  below  Timber  Line,  to 
freezing  at  the  Summit;  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
about  20  minutes’  run,  or,  it  might  be  beautiful  at 
the  Summit  and  storming  below  Timber  Line. 

If  it  is  raining  and  storming  very  bad  when  you 
leave  the  city  for  your  trip  to  the  Peak,  you  may  be 
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assured  that  after  you  pass  thru  the  clouds  at  Tim¬ 
ber  Line  you  will  see  the  sun  shine  at  the  Summit. 
The  most  beautiful  views  are  from  above  the  clouds 
but  one  is  never  disappointed  on  this  trip  regardless 
of  the  weather,  it  is  just  one  grand  view  after  an¬ 
other  all  the  way.  At  ten  thousand  feet  elevation 
you  will  notice  a  change  in  the  air,  wilich  is  fresh 
and  bracing ;  above  Timber  Line,  you  will  notice  an¬ 
other  change,  the  air  fresher  and  more  bracing  but 
much  lighter,  you  will  not  notice  any  more  change 
until  you  get  out  of  the  car  at  the  Summit. 

There  are  some  people  wiio  feel  a  dizziness  in 
their  head  when  they  get  out  of  the  car,  but  if  you 
will  sit  dowm  and  be  quiet  for  tw^o  or  three  minutes, 
I  can  assure  you  it  will  leave  you  and  then  you  can 
w^alk  all  over  the  Summit.  If  you  have  heart  trouble, 
don’t  be  afraid  to  go  to  the  Summit  by  auto,  just  re¬ 
frain  from  exertion  on  the  Summit  and  your  heart 
will  not  bother  you.  It  is  good  medicine  for  a  w^eak 
heart,  it  strengthens  the  heart,  but  you  must  not 
exert  yourself  in  any  wray  if  you  have  a  w^eak  heart. 

After  leaving  the  toll  gate,  the  first  stop  is  at 
Glen  Cove  where  a  ten  minute  stop  is  made  for  re¬ 
freshments.  Glen  Cove  is  just  belowr  Timber  Line, 
11,425  feet  above  sea  level.  The  next  stop  is  at  the 
Bottomless  Pit,  elevation,  13,680.  You  will  have  to 
have  pretty  good  eyesight  if  you  can  recognize  any 
of  your  friends  down  there,  as  it  is  a  half  mile 
straight  down.  The  next  stop  is  the  Summit,  eleva¬ 
tion  14,109  feet. 

Thirty  to  40  minutes,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
long  enough  to  stay  on  the  Summit  if  you  wish  to 
feel  well  on  the  return  trip. 
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The  car  is  put  in  first  or  second  gear  at  a  gait 
of  10  to  15  miles  per  hour;  the  odor  of  the  sweet 
Forget-me-nots  that  grow  for  happy  lovers  (?)  will 
attract  your  attention;  they  grow  above  Timber 
Line  and  are  in  bloom  all  summer;  also  the  Snowy- 
Range  that  looms  up  like  great  white  clouds  while 
they  are  85  miles  from  you.  They  look  quite  near; 
also  Longs  Peak  and  Grays  Peak,  the  Spanish  Peaks 
and  many  other  peaks,  which  are  from  150  to  200 
miles  away,  can  be  seen  plainly. 

The  accommodations  on  the  highway  are  good, 
you  have  ample  time  for  lunch  or  dinner  either  at 
Glen  Cove  or  the  Summit  House.  The  United  States 
Government  established  a  signal  service  Bureau  on 
the  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak  in  the  year  1873.  The 
house  was  built  of  rock  and  was  24  by  30  feet.  Cap¬ 
tain  Magee,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice,  could  always  tell  when  he  had  a  storm  on  the 
Summit  but  his  prophecies  of  the  storms  of  the  far 
flung  valleys  beyond  often  failed  so  the  government 
abandoned  the  Bureau  in  the  year  1889. 

The  first  highway  to  the  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak 
was  a  stage  road  from  Cascade  to  the  Summit  and 
was  built  in  1889  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  McGovick  and 
the  Carlyle  Contracting  Company,  it  was  operated 
by  Mr.  Kirkendall  as  a  stage  line  from  Cascade  to 
the  Summit.  The  Old  Log  Cabin  that  was  used  then, 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Glen  Cove.  The  writer  met  Mr. 
McGovick,  one  of  the  builders  of  this  cabin,  in  Mexi¬ 
co  City,  Mexico,  the  winter  of  1921.  McGovick  has 
been  in  that  city  for  the  past  35  years.  The 
stage  road  did  a  good  business  until  the  famous  Cog 
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On  the  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak,  August  13th,  1919,  Snow  Four  Inches  Deep 
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Road  was  built,  which  put  the  stage  road  out  of 
busviess  for  all  time. 

There  was  just  as  much  thrill  on  this  trip  in  a 
stage  coach  then  as  there  is  today  in  an  aeroplane 
or  automobile,  only  I  think  the  hailstones  were 
much  larger  then  than  they  are  now,  and  the  wind 
seemed  to  blow  stronger.  Sometimes  the  wind 
would  blow  the  coach  over. 

The  writer  drove  a  stage  to  Pikes  Peak  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1890  and  was  caught  in  a  fierce  hail  storm  a 
half  mile  below  Glen  Cove;  hailstones  as  big  as  hen 
eggs  fell.  I  was  driving  four  horses  and  got  my 
hands  all  skinned  and  beaten  up  trying  to  hold  the 
horses.  Hailstones  went  through  the  top  of  the 
coach — some  storm.  The  automobile  chauffeur 
doesn't  know  the  fun  we  had  in  bygone  days  driv¬ 
ing  the  stage  to  Pikes  Peak. 

Snow  storms  occur  on  Pikes  Peak  nearly  every 
day  in  July  and  August.  Winter  commences  on  the 
Peak  August  10th;  most  of  the  storms  are  of  short 
duration,  from  30  minutes  to  three  hours.  After 
the  10th  of  August  we  look  for  from  one  to  10  inches 
of  new  snow.  Some  years  it  snows  nearly  every  day 
on  the  Peak  in  the  month  of  August. 

The  writer  was  in  a  bad  storm  on  the  Peak  Au¬ 
gust  13th,  1918.  Snow  was  six  inches  deep,  the 
wind  blew  at  50  miles  per  hour.  We  overtook  a 
Roadster  containing  a  man  and  his  wife  from  Wichi¬ 
ta  Falls,  Texas.  They  were  out  of  gas  about  4  miles 
from  the  Summit,  the  weather  was  bitter  cold.  The 
couple  were  surely  glad  to  see  me,  as  they  were  suf¬ 
fering  very  much  from  the  cold.  I  gave  them  gas 
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Famous  Cog  Railroad  En  Route 
to  Pikes  Peak 
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and  they  made  it  to  the  Summit  0.  K.  The  radiator 
on  my  car  froze  so  the  car  stopped.  After  putting  a 
laprobe  over  it  and  running  the  engine  a  while,  I 
went  up  all  right. 

The  Highway  is  open  for  traffic  about  the  first 
of  June.  It  varies  from  one  year  to  another,  a  great 
deal  depending  on  weather  conditions.  A  great 
many  of  the  deep  drifts  and  glaciers  of  ice  have  to 
be  blasted  out  with  dynamite  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  25  or  30  feet  of  snow  on  either  side  of 
the  road  on  what  are  called  the  W’s  above  Timber 
Line,  in  the  middle  of  July. 

The  climate  of  the  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak  is  that 
of  the  Arctic  Zone. 

Water  boils  on  the  Summit  of  Pikes  Peak  at  184. 
Fahrenheit. 

MOUNT  MANITOU  SCENIC  INCLINE 
TRIP. 

Mount  Manitou  is  located  seven  mile  West  of 
Colorado  Springs  and  one  mile  West  of  Manitou 
Soda  Springs.  The  Scenic  Incline  is  a  cable  road 
one  and  one-quarter  miles  in  length ;  the  elevation  is 
9,000  feet;  cars  seat  20  passengers.  When  one  car 
leaves  the  bottom  for  the  ascent,  the  other  car  leaves 
the  summit  for  the  descent  and  they  pass  each  other 
half  way  on  the  line. 

Cars  make  the  round  trip  in  one  hour,  but  if  you 
desire  to  spend  the  day  among  the  crags  and  pines, 
it  is  your  privilege,  coming  back  at  any  time  you 
choose.  There  are  several  beautiful  side  trips  to  be 
made  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Manitou,  either  by  burros 
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The  Governors  of  22  States  Arrived  at  the  Top 
of  Mount  Manitou  Incline,  Aug,  27th,  1913, 
and  Held  a  Conference  and  Business 
Session  on  Mount  Manitou 
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or  for  the  hiker.  It  is  three  miles  from  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Manitou  to  the  Half  Way  House  on  the  Cog 
Railroad ;  this  is  a  popular  trip  for  the  hikers.  An¬ 
other  trip  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Manitou  is  to  the 
Bottomless  Pit.  The  distance  is  seven  miles  and 
the  burro  train  is  always  in  readiness  for  parties 
who  wish  to  make  these  side  trips. 

THE  WRITER’S  TEAM  OF  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  ELK. 

The  writer  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
man  who  has  ever  driven  a  team  of  Elk  through  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods.  The  Elk  were  captured  in  the 
North  Park  (Colorado)  in  the  spring  of  1888  by  two 
young  men  who  brought  them  to  Denver  and  put 
them  up  for  auction  at  the  Stock  Yards  which  were 
on  Fifteenth  Street  at  that  time. 

Judge  A.  W.  Rucker  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  was  the 
purchaser.  The  writer  subsequently  bought  them 
from  Mr.  Rucker  and  brought  them  to  Colorado 
Springs  where  he  broke  them  to  drive  single  and 
double. 

At  this  time  Colorado  City  or  “Old  Town”,  as  it 
was  called  by  us,  was  right  in  full  bloom  and  that’s 
where  we  went  to  see  the  sights.  It  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  time  of  day  or  night  you  came  to  “Old 
Town”,  the  excitement  and  amusement  were  con¬ 
tinuous. 

Bob  Ford,  Soapy  Smith,  Eat  ’Em  Up  Jake  of 
Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  many  other  outlaws  of 
note,  who  have  long  since  cashed  in  their  chips  and 
gone  up  to  Boot  Hill,  were  bright  lights  in  Old  Town 
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The  Writer’s  Team  of  Elk  Taken  at  Corner  of 
Nevada  Ave.  and  Bijou  St.,  1889 
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then  and  if  We  did  not  see  two  or  three  gun  plays  or 
one  or  two  shot,  we  considered  business  pretty  quiet. 

My  Elk  team  got  very  familiar  with  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Colorado  Springs  and  Colorado  City.  When 
returning  from  “Old  Town”  to  the  Springs  we 
would  not  be  more  than  6  or  7  minutes  making  the 
3  miles ;  there  were  no  street  cars  here  then  and  no 
speed  ordinances  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life.  There 
are  still  many  old  timers  living  here  in  Colorado 
Springs  who  have  ridden  behind  this  team  of  Elk. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Jones,  popular  restaurant  man,  and 
owner  of  McRae’s  Cafe  and  Ann  Louise  Cafeteria, 
who  has  been  my  life-long  friend  from  my  early  boy¬ 
hood  days  in  Kansas,  has  taken  many  wild  rides  and 
thrills  behind  this  team  of  Elk. 

At  this  time  the  writer  was  a  passenger  brake- 
man  between  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1889,  my  run  was  changed  so  I  had  to  live  in 
Denver.  My  Elk  team  was  well  broken  by  this  time 
and  I  could  drive  them  anywhere  a  team  of  horses 
could  be  driven,  but  I  had  to  drive  them  every  day 
in  order  to  hold  them  down  so  I  could  drive  them 
properly.  My  Elk  team  was  always  unwelcome  in 
Denver;  the  society  people  of  Capitol  Hill  in  Den¬ 
ver  had  many  fine  turn-outs  with  blooded  horses  and 
expensive  broughams,  and  cheap  drivers,  and  they 
took  many  fast  rides  away  from  me  and  my  Elk 
team  when  their  horses  would  get  a  smell  of  my 
Elk.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  three  runaways  at  one 
time,  women  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  the  driver  hanging  on  for  dear  life. 
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The  Writer's  Team  of  Elk  as  Santa  Claus  at 
1525  Lawrence  St.,  Denver,  1890 
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As  soon  as  those  people  reached  their  homes 
they  would  call  Police  Headquarters;  some  days 
three  and  even  four  would  call  up  in  the  same  hour 
and  tell  the  Chief  what  a  narrow  escape  they  had  in 
a  runaway,  their  horses  getting  scared  at  a  team  of 
Elk.  They  asked  the  Chief  to  take  that  Elk  team 
out  of  the  city  as  it  was  dangerous  for  them  to  drive 
their  horses  down  the' streets.  So  I  was  ordered  in¬ 
to  the  City  Hall.  The  Police  Clerk  read  the  city  or¬ 
dinance  to  me  in  a  very  strong  voice.  He  said, 
“young  man,  goats  and  other  animals  that  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  life  and  property  must  be  kept  off  the 
streets  of  Denver  and  now  young  fellow,  we  will 
give  you  just  one  more  chance.  You  keep  those  ani¬ 
mals  out  of  the  city  or  we  will  lock  you  up.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  called  to  the  City  Hall  so  often  that  I 
became  quite  familiar  with  their  traffic  ordinances, 
as  they  were  read  to  me  many  times,  but  I  never 
was  fined. 

Now  the  Christmas  holidays  were  drawing  near 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Van  Horne,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
ran  a  sporting  goods  store  at  1525  Lawrence  Street 
asked  me  if  I  would  play  Santa  Claus  for  him,  driv¬ 
ing  the  Elk  as  an  advertisement  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  week.  I  told  him  I  could  play  Santa  for  him 
out  in  the  country,  but  that  I  had  been  warned  by 
the  Chief  if  ever  he  caught  me  down  in  the  city  with 
that  Elk  team,  he  would  lock  me  up,  and  shoot  the 
Elk  and  feed  their  meat  to  the  bears  at  Elitch’s  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens. 

Mr.  Van  Horne  said  “I  will  find  out  what  we  can 
do,”  so  he  called  up  Terry  Owens,  who  has  been  with 
the  City  Hall  for  the  past  40  years  and  had  him 
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Taken  on  Corner  of  Tenth  and  Curtis  St.,  Den¬ 
ver,  1891,  The  Elk  Antlers  are  in  the  Velvet 

come  to  the  store.  Van  Horne  explained  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  him  and  Mr.  Owens,  who  is  probably 
the  best  posted  man  in  the  City  Hall  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  Laws,  told  me  there  was  no  law  in  the  United 
States  to  stop  me  from  driving  anything  that 
turned  a  wheel,  so  long  as  I  made  my  living  at  it. 
This  gave  me  new  courage  and  when  the  Christmas 
week  arrived,  I  decked  myself  out  in  Santa’s  fur 
coat,  woolly  cap  and  his  long  whiskers  and  was  on 
the  job. 
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The  very  first  day  I  drove  we  caused  another 
runaway.  An  old  gray  horse  hitched  to  a  top  buggy 
standing  in  front  of  a  blasksmith  shop  on  Holaday 
Street,  now  Market  Street,  got  a  smell  of  the  Elk. 
He  broke  loose,  upset  the  buggy  and  dragged  it  to 
pieces.  The  owner  of  the  horse  went  to  Van  Horne’s 
store  and  demanded  damage.  He  talked  loud  and 
fast  and  threatened  us  with  the  law.  Finally  Van 
Horne  asked  him  if  the  Elk  team  ran  into  his  buggy, 
he  said,  “No,  but  my  horse  got  scared  at  them  Elk.” 
“Well,”  Van  said,  “Your  horse  might  get  scared  at 
the  sign  on  my  store,  I  was  going  to  do  something 
for  you  but  since  you  got  in  such  a  big  hurry,  I  have 
changed  my  mind”. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Van  Horne  five  days,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  the  best  in  Denver,  the  store  doing  a 
big  business. 

I  was  never  bothered  by  officers  after  this  but  I 
was  by  some  firebugs,  who  set  fire  to  the  barn  where 
I  kept  my  Elk.  The  barn  was  set  on  fire  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  the  Elk  having  a  very  narrow  escape 
both  times,  so  I  concluded  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
the  Elk  was  to  ship  them  East  and  sell  out. 

I  left  Denver  the  last  of  December,  1891,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  after  the  holidays.  I  got  Mr.  F.  M. 
Atwood,  a  clothier  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Madi¬ 
son  Streets,  interested  in  putting  on  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  He  got  the  signs  which  read,  “Santa  Claus 
has  concluded  to  stay  the  balance  of  the  winter  with 
us  and  sell  F.  M.  Atwood’s  overcoats  and  suits”. 

I  was  two  weeks  with  Mr.  Atwood;  I  then  went 
to  Wolf  and  Pearlott,  furriers,  on  Washington 
Street.  The  fur  company  decorated  the  wagon  with 
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The  Writer  and  Team  of  Elk,  613  East  Austin  Aye.,  Chicago,  1891 
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all  kinds  of  furs,  sending  a  big  Norwegian  taxider¬ 
mist  with  me  dressed  up  in  furs.  The  first  day  I 
drove  for  the  fur  company  it  was  raining  and  the 
streets  were  slushy  and  muddy.  As  we  were  driv¬ 
ing  down  about  14th  and  Clark  Streets,  we  came  in 
contact  with  a  coon  broom  brigade,  about  50  in  num¬ 
ber.  As  we  passed  them  they  dipped  the  brooms  in 
the  slush  and  slung  it  on  us,  splattering  mud  all  over 
the  furs.  The  Norwegian  had  a  six  shooter  and  I 
had  a  hard  time  keeping  him  from  shooting  the 
boys.  I  was  one  week  with  the  fur  company  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  Elk  team  and  the 
make-up  was  the  greatest,  most  popular  and  realis¬ 
tic  Santa  Claus  Chicago  has  ever  seen,  before  or 
since. 

I  did  not  like  the  advertising  business  so  I  put 
an  advertisement  in  the  St.  Louis  Glooe  Democrat 
and  another  in  the  New  York  Clipper  stating  what 
I  had  for  sale.  The  advertisements  had  the  desired 
effect  as  I  got  letters  by  the  hundreds  from  different 
park  boards,  showmen  and  long-haired  squaw  men 
and  several  opera  companies.  However,  the  best  of¬ 
fer  I  got  was  from  Gordon  Lillie  of  Pawnee  Bill’s 
Wild  West  Show  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  to  whom  I 
sold  my  team  of  wild  pets  for  the  sum  of  $500.00 
and  my  expenses  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia.  I 
stayed  in  Philadelphia  three  weeks,  two  weeks  in 
New  York  City,  one  month  at  Sandusky  City,  Ohio, 
and  then  returned  to  Denver. 

The  next  two  years  I  spent  in  California.  In  the 
spring  of  1893  I  went  to  the  World’s  Columbian 
Fair  at  Chicago.  On  the  way  back  to  Chicago,  I 
stopped  off  at  Streator,  Illinois  and  was  somewhat 
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surprised  to  see  my  Elk  team  on  the  bill  boards  of 
The  Hettie  Bernard  Chase  Company,  an  opera  com¬ 
pany  wJiich  played  Alaska  with  Arctic  scenes.  They 
used  the  Elk  to  draw  a  sled  across  the  stage,  a  sup¬ 
posed  Eskimo  driving  them. 

The  Chase  Company  purchased  the  Elk  team 
from  the  Pawnee  Bill’s  Wild  West  Show  Company. 
The  Chase  Company  traveled  by  special  train.  Yes, 
I  went  to  see  my  Elk  and  on  the  way  to  the  car  I 
said,  “I  will  bet  they  will  know  me”,  but  I  was -sadly 
disappointed  in  that,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  notice 
their  old  master  who  raised  them  from  little  pets 
six  months  old  and  who  used  to  think  so  much  of 
them.  This  is  the  last  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  my 
famous  Elk  team. 

MY  TRIP  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Left  Colorado  Springs  8:05  P.  M.  December  21, 
1919.  A  bright  boy  kept  me  busy  talking  to  him  all 
the  way  to  La  Junta.  He  was  just  old  enough  to  be 
cute  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  natural  born  nimrod  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  to  shoot  everything  he  saw.  He 
made  a  six  shooter  out  of  his  fingers  or  rather  his 
thumb  and  finger,  he  sat  in  my  lap  and  I  enjoyed 
talking  to  him;  no  matter  what  I  would  talk  about 
he  wanted  to  do  some  shooting.  He  said  his  moth¬ 
er’s  name  was  Anna  and  that  is  what  he  called  her ; 
he  asked  me  where  my  mother  was.  I  told  him,  “Oh, 
she  died  a  long  time  ago.”  He  asked,  “Who  shot 
her?” 

Well,  we  got  to  La  Junta  about  12:80  A.  M.  and 
there  were  four  sections  of  No.  3,  running  all  the 
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way  from  30  minutes  to  one  hour  apart  so  we  felt 
easy,  thinking  we  would  have  no  trouble  getting  on 
some  one  of  them.  But  when  they  arrived,  our 
bright  hopes  would  soon  vanish  when  the  old, 
grouchy  Pullman  Conductor  would  tell  us  all  berths 
were  taken.  Back  to  the  rusty  old  depot  we  would 
go  and  wait  for  the  next  section.  When  I  say  we,  I 
mean  myself  and  the  other  passengers  I  mixed  up 
with  on  the  train,  all  bound  for  California. 

Well,  here  comes  the  second  section  of  No.  3.  We 
all  rush  out  of  the  depot  when  the  train  stops.  The 
crowd  made  for  the  Pullman  Conductor,  he  barri¬ 
caded  the  steps  and  when  he  got  ready  to  speak,  he 
said  there  were  no  empty  berths,  everything  taken. 
Well  this  was  discouraging  but  we  still  had  hopes, 
there  were  more  trains  coming.  So  back  to  the  de¬ 
pot  we  went  again.  In  about  30  minutes  the  third 
section  of  No.  3  whistled  in.  Everybody  was  kiss¬ 
ing  La  Junta  and  the  depot  good-by  but  when  the 
train  stopped  we  got  the  same  old  sad  news,  all 
berths  taken. 

The  fourth  section  arrived  about  4 :30  A.  M. 
They  had  one  Pullman  section  but  the  Conductor 
wanted  $25.00  for  it,  somebody  took  it. 

Our  next  hope  was  a  late  No.  1  which  carried  all 
sleepers  except  one  coach,  but  what  was  puzzling  me 
was  how  would  150  passengers  get  into  one  coach, 
the  sleepers  were  all  filled  leaving  Kansas  City. 

Well  No.  1  kept  getting  later  and  falling  down 
so  badly  that  the  management  decided  to  run  a  stub 
No.  1,  which  we  called  the  hog  train.  We  left  dear 
old  La  Junta  at  5 :30  A.  M.,  saying  more  curses  than 
prayers  for  it.  We  all  felt  fine  again.  No.  1  pulled 
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The  Sky  Line  Drive  on  Royal  Gorge  Trip 

out  at  a  pretty  good  gait  but  soon  settled  down  to  15 
miles  per  hour,  stopping  at  all  stations  and  blind 
sidetracks — some  passenger  train  to  start  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  on !  The  hog  train  was  not  the  proper  name 
for  it  but  it  seemed  to  make  the  ladies  laugh,  so  we 
just  let  it  go  at  that  and  stuck  to  the  hog  train  all 
the  way. 

We  arrived  at  Lamy  Junction  next  day  at  6  P. 
M. ;  that  is  where  I  kissed  No.  1  good-by,  and  as  she 
pulled  away  from  Lamy  I  said  to  myself,  if  ever  I 
start  for  California  again  I  will  try  to  steer  clear  of 
train  No.  1.  I  have  no  desire  to  go  as  fast  as  an 
aeroplane,  yet  I  don’t  want  to  ride  a  burro  on  such  a 
long  trip. 

That  cartoonist  in  Arkansas  that  had  his  passen¬ 
ger  train  running  over  the  hills  and  down  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  on  log  rails  and  called  it  “the  slow  train  in  Ar¬ 
kansas”,  must  have  ridden  on  No.  1  and  there  got 
some  of  his  railroad  ideas.  My  many  friends  and 
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acquaintances  I  made  on  the  train  said  they  were 
sorry  that  I  was  leaving  them.  I  told  them  misery 
loves  company;  while  I  was  sorry  to  lose  my  com¬ 
pany,  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  get  off  No.  1. 

I  was  going  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico — got  there 
about  7 :30  P.  M.,  took  a  taxi  for  the  Montezuma 
Hotel.  As  I  registered  I  asked  the  landlord  what 
was  the  price  of  the  rooms.  He  said  $3.  That  in¬ 
cluded  3  meals;  also  he  said  without  the  meals  it 
was  $3  just  the  same,  so  I  decided  to  take  the  room 
and  the  three  meals.  I  went  to  bed  but  I  could  not 
go  to  sleep  for  trying  to  study  out  the  landlord’s 
secret  of  $3  for  room  and  3  meals  or  $3  without  the 
meals.  However  I  was  well  pleased  with  my  room 
and  also  the  meals. 

After  breakfast  I  started  out  to  take  in  Santa 
Fe,  walked  up  to  the  Plaza  and  saw  the  petrified 
stump  of  a  tree  that  marks  the  end  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  I  took  a  picture  of  it,  went  from  there  to  San 
]\Jiguel  Mission,  the  Mother  of  Christianity  in  Amer- 
ca,  founded  before  Santa  Fe,  in  1541.  I  went  in, 
said  a  short  prayer  which  made  me  feel  better,  then 
the  guide  explained  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
also  the  statuary  and  paintings  which  are  very  old. 
The  old  bell  is  made  of  copper,  silver,  iron  and  gold 
and  weighs  780  pounds,  is  nearly  4  inches  thick  and 
it  has  a  beautiful  silvery  tone.  The  inscription  on 
the  bell  is,  “St.  Joseph  pray  for  us”,  August  9th, 
1356.  It  has  bee  in  Santa  Fe  ever  200  years. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  oldest  house  which  is  just 
across  the  alley  from  the  mission.  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  de  Coronado  took  possession  of  Santa  Fe  No¬ 
vember,  1540,  and  lived  in  this  oldest  house,  its 
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adobe  walls  still  in  good  preservation.  The  oldest 
church.  San  Miguel,  was  built  long  before  Santa  Fe 
was  founded.  It  was  the  church  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Tlascala  Indians  from  1541  to  1680.  Several 
priests  and  noted  leaders  were  buried  within  its 
walls.  The  front  of  the  church  was  twice  repaired 
up  to  1710.  On  the  main  viga  under  the  gallery  may 
be  still  seen  the  Governor’s  name,  the  Marquis  of 
Panuela  who  had  the  work  done.  Don  Diego  De 
Vargas,  the  great  Spanish  Conqueror,  died  of  fever 
in  the  Sandia  Mountains  in  1794,  about  60  miles 
from  Santa  Fe,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  the  old¬ 
est  church  and  buried  under  the  altar  in  a  cedar  cof¬ 
fin,  as  he  had  ordered.  (See  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  in  Federal  Building  in  Santa  Fe.)  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  in  1722. 

I  next  visited  the  Federal  Building  which  is  op¬ 
posite  the  Plaza.  It  is  a  one-story  adobe,  half  a 
block  long  and  is  rich  in  early  history  of  Indian, 
Spanish,  Mexican  and  American.  Whether  the  ruler 
was  called  Viceroy,  Captain,  General,  Chief  or  Gov¬ 
ernor,  or  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a 
province,  a  department  or  territory,  this  palace  has 
been  his  official  residence. 

It  was  in  this  palace  that  De  Vargas  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1692,  after  the  eleventh-hour  combat  of  the 
preceding  day,  gave  fhanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
whose  aid  he  attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of 
the  City.  It  was  in  this  palace  more  than  a  century 
later  on  March  3rd,  1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was 
brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader 
of  Spanish  soil. 
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It  was  in  this  palace  in  1822  the  Mexican  Stan¬ 
dard  with  the  Eagle  and  Cactus,  was  raised  in  token 
that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of 
Spain.  It  was  in  1837  Governor  Perez  started  to 
subdue  the  insurrection  in  the  north  only  to  return 
two  days  later  and  meet  his  death  August  9th.  It 
was  here  on  the  succeeding  day  Jose  Gonzales,  the 
revolutionary  chief  was  installed  as  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of 
Armigo.  It  was  here  in  the  principal  reception  room 
in  1844  Governor  Martinez  killed  the  chief  of  the 
Utes  by  one  blow  with  his  chair;  here,  on  August 
12th,  1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  American  Envoy, 
was  received  by  Governor  Armigo  and  sent  back 
with  a  message  of  defiance,  and  here  six  days  later 
General  Kearney  formally  took  possession  of  the 
city  and  slept  after  his  long  and  weary  march,  on 
the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

Well,  I  surely  enjoyed  my  trip  to  Santa  Fe — 
would  like  to  stay  there  a  month  and  study  its  won¬ 
derful  history.  The  next  day  however,  I  departed 
from  Santa  Fe  and  arrived  in  Albuquerque  10:40  P. 
M.,  changed  cars  there  for  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  next 
morning  had  breakfast  at  Rincon. 

I  have  heard  and  read  of  Rincon  ever  since  I  was 
a  child.  This  is  the  place  where  Billie,  the  Kid,  was 
jailed  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  away  back  in  the 
seventies.  However  on  the  morning  set  for  his  exe¬ 
cution  Billie  cheated  the  gallows  once  more;  he 
asked  his  keeper,  who  brought  him  his  breakfast  to 
please  unlock  one  of  the  handcuffs  so  he  could  have 
the  use  of  his  hands  to  eat  his  last  meal.  The  keeper 
complied  with  his  wishes,  but  as  soon  as  the  Kid’s 
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hand  was  free  he  knocked  the  jailer  silly,  took  his 
gun,  the  keys  of  the  jail,  locked  the  jailer  in,  walked 
down  the  street,  if  it  could  be  called  a  street,  stole  a 
pony,  rode  over  to  the  judge’s  house  who  sentenced 
him,  shot  him  through  the  window,  got  on  his  pony 
and  rode  away. 

I  looked  for  the  old  jail  but  could  not  locate  it, 
but  it  must  be  there  still  as  the  place  doesn’t  look  as 
if  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  past  50  years. 

I  arrived  in  El  Paso  10 :40  A.  M.  December  24th ; 
after  getting  located  I  took  my  kodak,  went  up  to 
the  old  Plaza  and  took  a  picture  of  the  alligators.  It 
had  been  25  years  since  I  last  saw  the  alligators.  I 
hardly  knew  them,  they  had  grown  so  large.  I  then 
took  a  car  for  Juarez,  Mexico,  got  a  passport  and 
walked  over  the  great  Rio  Grande  River.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  soldiers  took  my  kodak  away  from  me  when  I 
needed  it  most. 

Well,  I  thought,  it  was  a  long  way  to  come  to  get 
a  drink  and  I  would  not  disappoint  myself,  so  I 
dropped  in  to  the  first  bar  I  came  to  and  I  said,  . 
“Give  me  Old  Taylor”.  He  could  not  speak  English 
but  he  “savvied”  Old  Taylor  just  the  same. 

I  visited  the  old  church,  the  inside  of  which  is  all 
ebony  wood.  I  was  on  top  of  the  church  where  one 
gets  a  fine  view  of  El  Paso.  The  church  is  very  old 
but  I  did  not  get  the  history  of  it  for  I  had  to  get 
back  over  the  bridge  at  5  P.  M.  I  hated  to  leave 
Mexico  so  soon,  I  liked  their  Aqua  Pura  fine ;  I  felt 
about  30  years  younger  coming  back.  I  saw  about 
one  hundred  kids  on  Christmas  morning  in  El  Paso 
making  raids  on  stores  and  business  houses  hollow¬ 
ing  “Xmas  gift”.  I  left  El  Paso  Xmas  night  at  7 
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P.  M.,  and  next  morning  was  where  I  could  use  the 
kodak.  I  took  pictures  of  the  Giant  Cactus,  some  of 
which  were  35  or  40  feet  high.  It  was  fine  summer 
weather  all  the  way.  We  stopped  at  Yuma  for  din¬ 
ner.  The  coffee  was  made  out  of  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  River.  I  am  sure,  because  it  tasted  like  it 
and  looked  muddy,  though  it  sold  well  at  15  cents 
per  cup. 

There  is  a  sign  on  a  hotel  that  reads  “Free  meals 
to  everybody  any  day  the  sun  don’t  shine”.  The  sun 
has  only  missed  one  day  the  past  45  years  that  it 
did  not  shine,  and  so  as  long  as  the  Colorado  River 
runs  and  it  sells  for  coffee,  so,  readily,  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  landlord  can  well  afford  to 
serve  free  one  day  in  45  years. 

After  leaving  Yuma  we  run  alongside  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Colorado  River,  or  Salton  Sea,  about 
25  or  30  miles,  I  should  judge.  I  never  did  hear  the 
exact  distance  but  I  looked  at  it  so  long  that  I  don’t 
care  if  I  never  see  it  again. 

Arrived  in  Los  Angeles  at  10:30  P.  M..I  thought 
I  was  glad  to  get  here,  but  after  walking  the  city 
for  two  hours  looking  for  a  room,  I  was  sorry  I  got 
here  as  soon  as  I  did.  I  was  lucky  in  getting  located 
at  the  Beverly  Hotel,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
landlady.  She  had  no  vacant  rooms  but  she  had  one 
of  the  hired  maids  give  up  her  room  and  sleep  with 
her,  giving  me  the  maid’s  room.  She  was  a  good  an¬ 
gel  to  me  as  I  was  certainly  tired,  looking  for  a  room. 
I  slept  fine,  got  up  in  the  morning,  washed  and  used 
the  maid’s  powder  and  cream  and  paint,  which  I 
found  on  the  dresser.  I  had  never  used  any  paint 
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on  my  face  before  but  I  really  feel  like  recommend¬ 
ing  it  for  old  bachelors  now,  for  when  I  called  on  my 
relations  at  127  West  14th  Street,  they  said  I  looked 
fine. 

After  resting  a  few  days  I  went  to  Venice,  went 
in  swimming  in  the  Pacfic  Ocean,  took  my  kodak, 
took  pictures  of  sea  gulls  and  other  birds  which  had 
no  wings  at  all  and  scarcely  any  feathers,  I  thought 
they  would  be  a  curiosity  back  in  Colorado.  I  went 
to  Long  Beach  on  Kansas  day  where  1,500  Kansans 
met.  I  met  men  and  women  there  that  were  boys 
and  girls  the  last  time  I  saw  them  at  Americus,  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  my  school  days — 1878. 

I  was  in  Pasadena  and  saw  the  great  flower  car¬ 
nival.  I  have  seen  farms  that  were  taken  by  the 
weeds :  Pasadena  is  almost  taken  by  the  flowers,  the 
Buginvillea  covering  the  whole  fronts  of  the  houses 
and  Poinsettias  ten  feet  high.  They  could  have  a 
flower  carnival  every  day  in  the  year  and  still  have 
plenty  of  flowers  left.  I  saw  the  famous  Bushes’ 
Gardens,  the  Child’s  Home,  the  home  of  the  man 
that  owned  Maud  S.  Wrigley’s  home,  Jack  London’s 
home,  the  writer  who  wrote  “The  Valley  of  the 
Moon”,  and  many  beautiful  homes  of  the  idle  rich 
as  the  Socialist  calls  them. 

My  next  trip  was  to  San  Gabriel  and  here  I  saw 
the  great  Mission  Play  which  I  enjoyed  very  much. 
Anybody  who  likes  history  should  see  the  Mission 
Play ;  it  is  not  the  Passion  Play  as  some  may  imag¬ 
ine.  The  Mission  Play  is  a  reproduction  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  early  history.  Father  Junipero  Serras,  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man 
to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  Indian  and  then  the 
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white  man  in  California  by  establishing  a  chain  of 
*missions,  21  in  number.  The  first  mission  he  found¬ 
ed  at  San  Diego  on  July  16th,  1769;  the  next  one  at 
San  Carlos  located  near  Monterey,  June  3rd,  1770; 
the  third  was  the  one  at  San  Antonio  on  July  14th, 
1771.  San  Gabriel  was  the  fourth  mission  founded 
in  California  in  1771. 

The  Mission  Play  gives  sketches  of  history  of  all 
the  missions.  A  very  touching  scene  in  the  Mission 
Play  is  when  all  hopes  of  the  long  looked  for  and 
overdue  sailboat  which  was  to  bring  supplies  from 
Mexico  did  not  show  up  and  starvation  was  near. 
Father  Junipero  prayed  earnestly  to  God,  ‘‘Oh,  God 
hear  me”,  three  times,  and  then  the  big  white  sails 
of  the  boat  showed  up  in  San  Diego  Bay.  The  Mis¬ 
sion  Play  is  all  history;  it  demonstrated  to  me  that 
history  is  more  interesting  than  fiction.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  21  missions  is  very  interesting.  The 
Mission  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels,  was  founded  December,  1822.  The  old  Grape 
Vine  at  San  Gabriel  is  145  years  old  and  its  vines 
cover  one-half  acre  of  ground.  I  don’t  know  how 
many  barrels  of  grapes  it  produces  but  it  must  be  a 
great  many:  they  are  still  selling  grape  juice  from 
these  vines. 

Los  Angeles,  the  City  of  Angels,  has  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls  who  live  here  and  several  hun- 

*Missions  of  California  with  Dates  when  Founded — San  Diego,  1769  ; 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  November,  1776  ;  San  Luis  Rey  De  Francia,  Junie, 
1798  ;  San  Grabriel,  Archangel,  September,  1771  ;  San  Fernando  Rey  De 
Espana,  September,  1797  ;  San  Buna  Ventura,  March,  1782  ;  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  December  4,  1786  ;  San  Ynez,  September  17,  1804  ;  La  Purissima  Con¬ 
ception,  December  8,  1787  ;  San  Luis  Obispo,  September  1,  1772  ;  San 
Miguel,  Archangel,  1797  ;  San  Antonio  De  Padria,  July  14,  '1771  ;  San  Juan 
Batista,  June  1,  1797  ;  Monterey,  June  3,  1770  ;  San  Jose  De  Guadalupe, 
June  11,  1797  ;  San  Cruze,  1790  ;  La  Soledad,  October  9,  1791  ;  San  Clara 
De  Asis,  October  9,  1777  ;  San  Francisco  Salona,  July  4,  1823  ;  Lady  of 
Los  Angeles,  oldest  landmark  of  Los  Angeles,  Founded  1822. 
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dred  thousand  tourists  who  make  Los  Angeles  at 
times  a  very  congested  city.  When  I  cross  the 
street  in  the  busy  district  I  look  at  the  Traffic  Offi¬ 
cer  four  times,  then  look  East  four  times,  West  four 
times,  South  four  times  and  North  four  times;  then 
feel  myself  four  times  to  see  if  I  am  all  together.  If 
I  were  to  suggest  a  relief  for  the  crowded  conges¬ 
tion  I  would  put  the  noisy  street  cars  underground, 
give  the  street  to  the  automobile  and  put  in  moving 
sidewalks  for  pedestrians,  as  the  sidewalks  are  so 
crowded  it  takes  the  joy  out  of  the  walk.  Then  I 
would  start  a  big  factory  to  make  tin  umbrellas  for 
the  people  to  protect  themselves  from  the  missiles 
that  are  dropped  from  aeroplanes. 

Los  Angeles  always  will  have  a  large  tourist 
business  as  it  has  the  ideal  climate  and  is  so  nicely 
located  near  the  beaches  at  Venice,  Santa  Monica, 
Manhattan,  Hermosa,  Redondo,  Long  Beach,  and 
Seal  Beach  which  are  all  beautiful;  and  those  who 
wish  a  drier  climate  can  go  to  Pasadena,  the  City  of 
Roses.  They  are  all  within  a  radius  of  20  to  25 
miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Besides  having  a  very  heavy  tourist  business  the 
year  around,  Los  Angeles  has  gone  in  for  factories 
and  within  a  very  short  time  will  be  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturing  cities  in  the  United  States.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  high  price  of  materials  now,  they 
are  putting  up  great  structures  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.  There  is  a  real  building  boom  on  all  over  the 
city.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

Hollywood,  City  of  Lovely  Homes,  also  Wilshire 
Heights — if  one  were  to  ask  me  what  some  of  the 
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leading  lines  of  business  in  Los  Angeles  were  I 
would  say  “Moving  Pictures”,  junk  automobiles  and 
highway  robbery.  I  think  probably  robbery  should 
be  first.  One  robber  told  the  Judge  his  business 
netted  him  twenty  thousand  a  week  but  he  was  a 
kind  of  cheap  crook.  Fifty  thousand  in  one  pull  is 
no  uncommon  thing  here  and  they  are  doing  a  regu¬ 
lar  wholesale  business,  or  as  the  judge  in  Utah  said, 
there  is  so  much  of  it  going  on  it  gives  it  the  color 
as  though  it  was  done  by  authority.  Mayor  Snider 
wants  a  bigger  police  force  to  check  the  terrible 
wave  of  crime.  Maybe  he  is  right  and  maybe  he  is 
wrong. 

I  knew  a  Yardmaster  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas, 
who  only  had  one  switchman  to  help  him  and  they 
got  a  car  off  the  track  every  night  of  the  week.  He 
asked  the  Trainmaster  for  another  switchman.  The 
Trainmaster  said,  “  you  have  one  car  off  the  track 
every  night  now,  if  I  give  you  another  man  you  will 
have  two  cars  off”.  When  the  country  did  away 
with  the  drink  it  was  argued  by  the  long-beards 
that  we  could  cut  down  the  police  force  in  every  city, 
but  the  poor  people  were  foiled  again. 

Some  years  ago  a  Chief  of  Police  in  a  certain  city 
in  Colorado  made  his  annual  report  to  the  city  show¬ 
ing  his  good  work  for  the  year  just  ended;  425 
drunks  and  a  few  other  criminals  and  the  fines 
amounted  to  three  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars. 
Of  course  if  the  drunks  had  had  more  money  on 
them,  he  could  have  made  a  better  showing.  In  his 
estimation  however,  he  was  trying  to  make  himself 
popular  with  the  people  by  keeping  the  jail  full  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  Just  about  the  same 
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week  the  Governor  of  Kansas  came  out  with  a  big 
Prohibitionist  talk  saying  their  jails  in  Kansas  were 
empty  and  that  it  only  took  half  the  policemen  to 
police  a  city  in  a  dry  state  as  it  did  in  a  wet  terri¬ 
tory.  Here  we  have  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Colorado 
boasting  of  keeping  his  jail  full  the  year  around  and 
the  Governor  of  Kansas  boasting  of  keeping  his 
jails  empty.  I  am  strong  for  the  Governor;  there 
are  too  many  jails  and  too  many  men  in  jails  that 
ought  to  be  at  some  useful  work.  The  moving  pic¬ 
ture  show  is  schooling  the  rising  generation  by  the 
thousands;  they  see  the  gunman  on  the  screen  and 
the  burglars,  also  this  disgraceful  love-making  and 
they  try  to  imitate  the  movie  men. 

I  don’t  think  Los  Angeles  is  any  worse  than  other 
great  cities  of  the  same  size  but  the  gunman  and 
holdup  and  wholesale  robberies  should  be  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  this  Twentieth  century. 

I  don’t  think  a  bigger  police  force  will  solve  it — 
if  a  man  has  a  corn  on  his  toe,  it  would  be  a  poor 
policy  to  pull  his  tooth  out  for  a  cure. 


MY  TRIP  TO  MEXICO  AND  MEXICO 
CITY. 

Mexico  City,  a  beautiful  city,  is  located  1,500 
miles  South  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  200  miles  in¬ 
land  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  altitude  of  the  city  is 
7,349  feet  above  sea  level ;  there  is  scarcely  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  temperature  between  winter  and 
summer;  it  being  an  average  of  56  degrees  above 
zero  in  winter  and  63  degrees  above  in  summer. 
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The  City  of  Mexico  has  a  most  wonderful  his¬ 
tory,  of  which  I  will  only  attempt  to  give  a  short 
sketch  here,  as  anything  like  a  completed  history 
would  make  volumes.  Where  now  stands  this  great 
city  was  once  a  lake  of  water  forty  miles  across.  The 
lake  was  surrounded  by  mountains  and  there  was  no 
outlet  for  the  water.  There  were  many  little  islands 
in  this  lake. 

According  to  Spanish  history  the  Toltecs  settled 
on  those  islands  as  early  as  the  year  648,  then  in  the 
year  1196  the  Aztecs  came  and  subdued  the  Toltecs 
and  took  the  place.  The  Aztecs  built  a  great  city 
where  now  stands  the  City  of  Mexico.  On  the  8th 
of  November,  1519,  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez,  en¬ 
tered  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1520  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Aztecs,  but  Cortez  returned  again  and  on 
August  13th,  1521,  took  possession  of  the  Aztec  cap¬ 
ital. 

Guatemozin,  the  last  Prince  of  the  Aztecs,  was 
put  to  death  at  a  point  now  called  Plaza  De  Mayor 
close  to  the  Cathedral  and  one  block  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Palace. 

The  Spaniards  started  to  build  the  present  city 
of  Mexico  in  the  year  1522  but  before  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  the  Aztecs  had 
started  a  great  canal  to  drain  the  water  of  this  lake. 
The  canal  is  still  visible  and  is  quite  a  study  and  a 
notable  piece  of  work  considering  when  and  by 
whom  it  was  done.  Later  the  Spaniards  drove  a 
tunnel  through  the  mountain  and  drained  the  water 
off  the  lake.  They  graded  the  streets  up  high  and 
practically  buried  the  Aztec  buildings  beneath  them, 
so  today,  in  many  places  where  they  are  digging 
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foundations  for  buildings,  they  dig  into  the  tops  of 
the  Aztec  buildings  which  are  from  three  to  five 
feet  below  the  present  streets  of  the  city,  so  Mexico 
City  is  a  city  built  upon  the  top  of  another  city. 

There  is  one  Aztec  building,  about  two  blocks 
from  the  Plaza  De  Mayor  that  is  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion  and  is  kept  for  sight-seers;  the  dirt  has  been 
removed  from  around  it  and  the  top  of  the  building 
is  three  feet  below  the  sidewalk;  the  floor  is  about 
15  feet  below  the  street.  On  the  floor  is  a  great 
snake  carved  out  of  granite  ro^k ;  it  is  abom  12  feet 
long  and  two  feet  across  the  head,  also  many  other 
carvings  all  of  Aztec  handiwork,  which  to  me  were 
most  interesting. 

The  Aztecs  were  energetic,  hard  workers,  and 
sculpturing  and  carving  seemed  to  be  their  leading 
business  from  what  one  can  see  in  the  museum. 
Every  kind  of  a  snake,  reptile,  turtle,  monkey  and 
other  animals  are  most  artistically  carved  out  of 
granite  and  lava  rock  and  their  work  shows  they 
were  masters  of  this  art.  The  buildings  in  this  city 
are  built  of  rock,  a  great  many  being  built  of  lava 
rock  from  Mount  Popocatepetl,  which  lies  forty 
miles  from  the  city  and  has  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet.  There  are  no  vacant  lots  as  the  blocks  are 
built  solid  with  buildings  that  range  from  three  to 
five  stories  in  height.  The  buildings  were  built  very 
substantially;  some  of  them  are  the  most  wonderful 
I  have  ever  beheld.  Most  of  these  great  buildings 
were  built  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries. 

The  main  streets  are  paved  with  asphalt  but  the 
other  streets  are  paved  with  flat  pieces  of  lava  rock 
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and  are  rough.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  city  there 
is  a  gradual  sinking,  some  of  the  business  blocks  are 
sunk  down  in  the  middle  of  the  block  at  least  three 
feet  and  many  of  the  buildings  lean  to  one  side.  Lo¬ 
retta  Church  tower  leans  about  five  feet,  and  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  has  sunk  two  feet  below  the  sidewalk 
in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  New  National  Opera 
House  which  has  been  under  construction  the  past 
ten  years,  and  is  to  cost  ten  million  dollars  has 
sunk  four  feet  at  one  end  already.  The  marble  used 
in  this  building  comes  from  Italy  and  this  building 
is  to  be  considered  the  finest  opera  house  in  the 
world  when  completed,  though  it  may  be  old  before 
then  as  they  say  it  will  take  eight  or  ten  years  yet 
to  complete  it.  It  is  a  very  handsome  building. 
There  are  several  elegant  hotels,  the  Yturbide  being 
the  leading  hotel.  Emperor  Yturbide  occupied  this 
building  during  his  brief  reign,  which  accomplished 
independence  for  Mexico  in  1821. 

Maximilian  arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  Mexico  on  June  12,  1864 
and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  lived  for  a  while  at 
what  is  now  the  Yturbide  Hotel.  Maximilian  set  up 
a  monarchical  form  of  government.  He  was  killed 
along  with  his  generals  on  June  19,  1867. 

General  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  entered  the  City  of 
Mexico  November  24th,  1876  and  was  proclaimed 
President.  In  Mexico,  all  lines  of  business  except 
the  saloon  close  from  one  o’clock  P.  M.  to  three 
o’clock  P.  M.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  just  pull¬ 
ing  the  blinds  down  and  locking  the  door,  they 
plank  up  the  whole  front  of  the  building  and  go  to 
bed.  It  is  nearly  four  o’clock  before  one  can  get  in- 
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to  any  business  house  as  when  they  get  up  they 
wash  and  then  they  sprinkle  the  sidewalks  with  the 
waste  water  they  have  used.  This  is  the  custom  of 
the  country,  to  go  to  bed  after  dinner  and  sleep 
three  hours.  It  is  a  queer  sight  for  a  person  to  go 
into  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  and  see 
everything  locked  up  and  as  still  as  night  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  streets  are  25  feet 
wide,  the  sidewalks  six  feet  wide;  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  right-of-way,  they  walk  either  on  the  outside  or 
the  inside  or  the  middle  if  they  choose.  They  meet 
face  to  face  and  then  get  around  each  other  the  best 
they  can;  however,  most  everyone  gives  the  soldier 
the  right  of  way.  There  are  no  such  things  as  speed 
ordinances  in  the  city.  Autos  run  from  25  to  30 
miles  per  hour  in  these  busy  streets  that  are  but  25 
feet  wide;  however,  they  do  have  traffic  officers  at 
the  intersections  of  the  streets.  On  Alamada  street, 
which  is  at  least  150  feet  wide  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  the  auto  makes  50  miles  per  hour;  no  speed 
limit.  There  are  many  strange  sights  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  in  this  wonderful  city  of  Mexico. 

The  streets  are  lined  with  beggars  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  paralytics  and  cripples  and  blind  beggars  who 
are  diseased,  and  should  be  in  some  hospital;  crip¬ 
ples  being  carried  around  on  the  backs  of  others  and 
on  burros.  Little  girls  from  12  to  15  years  of  age 
with  their  fatherless,  war  time  babies  wrapped  in  a 
black  rag  swung  on  their  backs,  will  follow  you  beg¬ 
ging  for  the  baby.  I  had  to  sometimes  look  twice 
to  see  if  it  was  a  monkey  in  the  rag  or  a  human  be¬ 
ing.  Then  the  old  men  and  old  women  beggars  are 
thick,  besides  the  parrot  peddlers,  the  dog  sellers 
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and  the  Mexican  lottery  ticket  sellers,  the  fruit  ven¬ 
ders,  and  others  selling  all  kinds  of  lunch  on  the 
streets;  there  are  thousands  of  them.  One  can 
scarcely  make  fifty  feet  on  San  Francisco  Avenue 
without  being  tackled  for  something  and  you  are 
pestered  from  the  time  you  leave  your  hotel  until 
you  get  back. 

A  great  multitude  of  the  poor  have  no  homes  to 
go  to;  they  live  on  the  streets,  they  sleep  on  the 
streets;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  Mexican 
women  with  their  little  children  huddled  up  against 
some  building  sleeping,  either  at  night  or  in  day¬ 
time.  God  has  been  merciful  in  giving  them  a  mild 
climate  as  they  do  not  suffer  much  with  the  cold.  I 
used  to  meet  an  old  Mexican  woman  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Avenue  very  often,  who  had  a  queer  makeup. 
Her  dress  was  entirely  made  up  of  patches  and  no 
crazy  quilt  could  compare  with  the  different  colors 
that  were  in  it. 

In  this  great  city  one  can  see  poverty  and  plenty 
of  it  in  its  extreme  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  more  pomp  and  style  in  Mexico  City  than  there  is 
in  Boston  or  New  York,  the  so-called  rich  coming 
out  in  big  numbers  every  day  in  fine  turn-outs,  both 
horse  drawn  vehicles  and  autos,  and  the  so-called 
better  class  people  come  out  “all  dolled  up”  to  the 
limit.  They  hold  their  heads  high  in  the  air  and 
most  all  the  young  men  walk  with  a  cane  and  gloves 
in  hand.  The  young  senoritas  use  lots  of  powder  on 
their  faces  and  cut  their  dresses  both  high  and  low. 

I  visited  the  museum  which  I  suppose  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  its  history  would 
make  thousands  of  volumes  from  the  days  of  the 
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Toltecs  to  the  present  time.  I  put  in  a  day  in  the 
Aztec  room  and  found  it  very  interesting;  there  are 
thousands  of  pieces  of  their  work  displayed,  includ¬ 
ing  sculptural  work  on  rocks  from  a  pound  in 
weight  to  twenty  tons.  The  Sacrificial  Stone  is 
black  granite,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  flat  at 
top  and  bottom.  The  carvings  on  it  indicate  very 
clearly  its  use,  the  basin  hollowed  in  the  top  with 
the  canal  leading  to  a  niche  seemed  to  be  intended 
to  catch  the  blood  of  the  victim,  carrying  it  away. 
The  figures  on  the  rim  show  the  chiefs  dragging  the 
victims  by  the  hair  to  be  placed  on  the  Sacrificial 
Rock  to  be  offered  to  the  Sun.  The  Sacrificial  Rock 
I  should  judge  to  weigh  15  tons;  the  Calendar  Stone 
is  fully  as  large  and  is  a  most  wonderful  piece  of 
work  with  its  artistic  carvings  of  delicate  workman¬ 
ship.  The  Goddess  of  Water  Stone  is  11  feet  high, 
5  feet  across  and  weighs  40,000  pounds.  The  God 
of  Fire,  the  Sad  Indian  and  a  colossal  head  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  most  interesting  pieces  of  work  of 
the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  are  in  the  museum. 

I  also  visited  Maximilian’s  “Room”  and  saw  his 
three  hacks  and  his  Golden  Chariot.  I  also  visited 
the  rooms  of  all  the  Rulers  of  Mexico  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  Kings  from  the 
time  Spain  ruled,  up  to  the  present  ruler,  King 
Obregon.  Mexico  was  never  a  Republic  only  in 
name;  in  reality  they  always  had  and  still  have,  a 
monarchical  government.  The  people  of  Mexico 
have  nothing  to  say  in  their  government  and  if  they 
do  say  anything  they  are  taken  out  and  shot ;  that  is 
the  way  Diaz  ruled,  that’s  the  way  Carranza  ruled 
and  that  is  the  way  King  Obregon  is  ruling  and  that 
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is  the  way  Europe  is  ruling  and  all  other  monarchi¬ 
cal  forms  of  government. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  about  the  only 
country  I  know  where  the  people  can  tell  their  trou¬ 
bles  to  their  government  without  getting  shot.  There 
is  only  a  short  step  between  a  democratic  form  of 
government  and  a  monarchical  government  and 
that  step  is  called  “free  speech”.  When  people  are 
taken  out  and  shot  for  criticizing  the  rottenness  of 
their  government,  that  is  monarchy  and  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  lose  their  right  to  free 
speech,  they  will  certainly  be  living  under  a  mon¬ 
archical  government,  which  God  forbid. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  country  like  Mexico  with 
its  great,  rich,  undeveloped  country  and  the  people 
starving  to  death.  It  is  known  as  a  country  of  beg¬ 
gars,  paupers,  and  thieves  and  murderers.  Russia, 
another  rich  country,  the  people  starving  by  the 
thousands;  Ireland,  another  rich  little  country  that 
produces  three  times  the  amount  that  it  takes  to 
support  the  population  and  they  have  been  starving 
for  the  past  700  years ;  India,  another  rich  country : 
here  people  are  starving  by  the  thousands;  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  a  country  that  is  rich 
in  its  resources  and  the  people  starving  to  death. 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question  and  that  is 
a  mismanaged  government  or  a  monarchical  gov¬ 
ernment  that  only  recognizes  the  people  as  the 
slaves  of  their  country. 

I  have  met  several  people  who  pretended  to  be 
very  wise  on  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people — they  will  tell  you  the  cause  is  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  which  keeps  the  Mexicans  in  ignorance. 
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This  kind  of  talk  is  the  height  of  ignorance,  preju¬ 
dice  and  bigotry.  Can  any  sane  person  imagine  the 
Catholic  Church  would  elect  Obregon  as  its  presi¬ 
dent  after  the  history  he  made  while  a  general  un¬ 
der  Carranza  ?  It  is  said  he  gathered  up  400  priests 
and  shipped  them  in  stock  cars  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
over  three  hundred  Sisters  of  Charity  were  turned 
over  to  his  soldiers.  No,  my  dear  friends,  Mexico 
has  not  been  run  by  the  Church  since  Spain  owned 
the  country  and  the  buildings  that  are  still  standing 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  are  living  examples,  showing 
that  they  were  rolling  in  wealth  then.  Diaz  was  not 
a  Catholic,  Carranza  was  not,  and  Obregon  is  not, 
and  they  have  been  running  the  country  and  are  still 
trying  to  run  it.  The  City  of  Mexico  is  a  home  for 
the  anarchist  of  religion;  Obregon’s  soldiers  shot 
down  35  Christians  for  protesting  aginst  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  their  church  by  anarchists  and  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  the  conditions  in  Mexico  will  be  rotten  until 
a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people  of  Mexico  is  set  up,  regardless  of  any  re¬ 
ligion  or  prejudice  or  bigotry. 

The  churches  in  the  City  of  Mexico  are  many 
and  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  expect  to  see.  The 
great  Cathedral  stands  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
Aztec  Temple  stood  on,  facing  the  Plaza  Mayor.  It 
is  four  hundred  feet  long,  177  feet  wide  and  179  feet 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  There  are  fourteen 
chapels  inside  of  it,  seven  on  each  side.  The  pillars 
of  bronze  and  other  colors  are  grand;  the  towers 
are  203  feet  6  inches  high ;  there  is  marvelous  sculp¬ 
tural  work  in  the  front  of  the  building,  outside.  This 
church  was  started  in  the  15th  century,  the  corner- 
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stone  laid  in  1573,  the  towers  completed  in  1791. 
The  cost  of  the  building  not  including  the  labor,  is 
put  at  $2,000,000. 

I  visited  the  Shrine  at  Guadalupe  which  is  three 
miles  out  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  church  was 
founded  in  1532.  This  Shrine  has  a  beautiful  leg¬ 
end.  The  history  of  the  Shrine  at  Guadalupe  is:  A 
pious  Indian,  Juan  Diego,  met  the  Virgin  Mary  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Guadalupe  on  the  morning  of 
December  9th,  1531.  She  bade  him  to  tell  the  Bish¬ 
op  in  the  city  to  build  a  church  at  that  spot.  After 
the  Indian  saw  the  Virgin  all  illuuminated  in  that 
wonderful  light  and  the  wonderful  personage  he  be¬ 
held,  he  hastened  to  fulfill  Her  mission  and  ran  all 
the  way,  3  miles,  to  the  Bishop’s  house  and  told  him 
what  had  happened,  but  the  Bishop  thought  he  was 
crazy  and  took  no  heed  of  him.  Not  until  the  Vir¬ 
gin  appeared  to  Juan  Diego  three  times  did  the 
Bishop  take  stock  in  his  story.  The  third  time  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  Juan  she  bade  him  go  up  on  top 
of  the  hill  and  gather  his  fiber  basket  full  of  roses. 
There  never  were  any  roses  on  this  hill  previous  to 
this  but  Juan  went  and  gathered  his  basket  full  of 
the  most  beautiful  roses,  brought  them  to  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  house  and  dumped  them  out  upon  the  floor, 
whereupon  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  blanket  in  the  most  beautiful  colors. 
The  Bishop  took  possession  of  the  blanket,  the 
church  was  built  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  1532, 
the  blanket  with  its  holy  image,  was  placed  over  its 
altar  within  the  shrine  and  has  been  there  now  near¬ 
ly  four  hundred  years,  Its  colors  still  bright  and 
fresh. 
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Some  years  ago  a  number  of  artists  and  scientif¬ 
ic  men  were  permitted  to  examine  it  after  first  tak¬ 
ing  the  plate  glass  off,  and  after  their  examination 
they  were  unable  to  say  that  the  colors  were  put  on 
in  any  manner  known  to  art;  they  all  agreed  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  not  a  painting.  The  image  is  about 
three  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high.  There  is  a  little 
stone  stairway  leading  up  to  it  which  brings  one 
directly  in  front  of  it.  Anybody  is  permitted  to  see 
this  wonderful  image  at  certain  hours  in  the  day 
by  first  asking  for  permission.  The  writer  was  so 
interested  in  this  miraculous  image  that  he  went  to 
see  it  three  times  and  looked  into  her  sweet  face,  her 
sad  eyes  and  upon  her  hands  and  feet ;  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  claimed  the  fiber  blanket  the 
image  is  on,  is  as  well  preserved  now  as  the  day  it 
was  placed  there.  Juan  Diego  is  buried  beneath  the 
altar,  where  the  Virgin  appeared  to  Juan  the  first 
time.  There  is  also  a  gushing  spring  which  boils  up 
here,  called  the  Holy  Spring.  I  walked  up  those 
great  stone  stairs  that  lead  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  the  roses  were  gathered  and  stood  on  the  very 
spot.  There  is  a  church  built  there.  I  also  drank 
of  the  waters  of  the  Holy  Spring  and  I  said  my 
prayers  in  the  Shrine.  Half-way  up  the  stone  stairs 
are  the  stone  sails  of  Guadalupe.  Some  sailors  in 
dire  distress,  in  a  storm  tossed  ship  that  had  lost  her 
rudder,  prayed  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  and 
vowed  that  if  she  would  bring  them  safe  to  land  that 
they  would  carry  the  foremast  to  the  hill  and  set  the 
sails  before  her  Shrine;  there  the  sails  are  to  this 
day ;  encased  in  stone ;  a  memorial  to  the  protecting 
power  of  the  Virgin.  The  stone  sails  are  about  20 
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feet  high,  one  on  top  of  the  other;  two  sails  which 
were  hewed  out  of  large  rocks ;  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work  indeed.  The  ruffles  in  the  sails  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  work  it  took  to  place  the  rock  there  will  put 
one  to  studying  how  it  was  done.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  placed  there  sometime  in  the  16th  century. 

I  saw  the  five  meteorites  that  fell  in  Mexico.  The 
largest  one  weighs  15  tons.  They  are  solid  iron  and 
nickel.  I  did  not  go  to  see  the  Floating  Island  which 
is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  City  and  could  be 
reached  by  street  car,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  un¬ 
safe  for  an  American  to  travel  alone,  so  I  did  not 
take  the  chance.  The  feeling  against  an  American 
is  so  bitter  that  it  is  unsafe  to  go  alone  anywhere 
in  the  Republic,  so  I  had  to  see  what  I  could  see 
where  it  was  the  safest.  I  was  all  alone  in  Mexico 
and  could  speak  but  very  little  of  the  Spanish  dia¬ 
lect  although  I  knowr  what  “Quien  Sabe  and”  Man- 
ana“  meant.  These  are  the  two  most  popular  words 
one  hears  in  Mexico,  Quien  Sabe  in  English  is 
“don’t  understand”,  and  an  American  hears  that 
very  often  if  he  cannot  speak  Spanish.  There  is  a 
story  that  an  Irishman  about  like  myself  was  in 
Mexico  City  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Spanish 
and  he  heard  these  two  w'ords,  Quien  Sabe  and 
Manana  very  often :  One  day  he  was  standing  on  the 
street  and  a  large  funeral  was  passing  by.  He 
thought  it  must  be  some  prominent  person  who  was 
dead  so  before  he  thought,  he  asked  a  Mexican,  who 
was  near  by,  who  was  dead.  The  Mexican  said, 
“Keen  Savie”.  The  Irishman  said,  “well  I’m  damned 
glad  of  it  and  I  hope  “Manana”  dies  tomorrow”. 
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I  entered  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  way  of  Lare¬ 
do,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  arrived  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  January  19th,  1921,  but  before  I 
reached  the  city  I  had  seen  many  strange  sights,  go¬ 
ing  through  the  interior.  At  many  places  where 
the  train  stopped  a  few  minutes,  the  inhabitants 
would  come  up  out  of  the  ground  and  come  running 
over  to  see  the  train.  About  the  only  clothes  they 
wore  was  a  piece  of  an  old  blanket  with  a  hole  cut  in 
the  center  of  it  and  their  head  poked  through  the 
hole;  these  people  I  termed  as  wild  people  as  they 
nad  all  the  earmarks  of  the  hyena.  We  had  break¬ 
fast  at  a  little  old  town  that  had  a  funny  name,. 
You  could  not  pronounce  it  unless  you  sneezed,  or 
whistled.  This  place  is  where  I  ate  my  first  meal  of 
burro  meat;  burro  milk  for  the  coffee;  burro  soup, 
boiled  out  of  old  burro  bones.  In  this  part  of  the 
Republic  their  cattle  and  goats  were  all  stolen  from 
them  during  the  many  revolutions  and  the  burro  is 
the  only  animal  left  in  that  part  of  the  country  out¬ 
side  of  themselves.  At  the  different  stops  going 
through  the  desert,  a  Mexican  scout  would  get  on 
the  platform  of  the  train  and  ride  to  the  next  sta¬ 
tion  where  another  scout  would  do  likewise.  The 
writer  has  been  through  the  Wild  West,  was  in 
Dodge  City,  Kansas,  when  it  was  wild,  was  in  Lead- 
ville,  Colo.,  when  it  was  not  tame  and  Cripple  Creek 
and  other  places  of  reckless  fame.  Was  personally 
acquainted  with  Bob  Ford,  “Soapy”  Smith,  “Eat 
’Em  Up”  Jake  and  many  other  bad  men  of  note  but 
never  in  his  life  had  he  met  such  desperate  looking 
savage  men  with  that  demoniac  grin,  as  these. 
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The  first  morning  I  arrived  in  the  City  I  was 
robbed  of  my  suit  case  and  everything  I  had  except 
five  hundred  dollars  in  Travelers'  Checks.  My  suit 
case  was  stolen  out  of  the  Saint  Francis  Hotel.  I 
was  two  weeks  with  two  detectives  who  took  me  to 
all  the  different  courts  and  police  stations  in  the 
city  to  explain  what  was  in  the  suit  case  and  what  I 
was  doing  in  Mexico.  They  were  trying  me  and  at 
times  I  thought  I  would  be  sent  to  the  Penitentiary. 
The  Detectives  would  call  at  the  Hotel  and  take  me 
to  some  Judge  nearly  every  day  for  two  weeks; 
finally  they  told  me  they  thought  the  man  that  got 
my  suit  case  had  gone  to  Tampico.  That  is  the  way 
criminals  are  handled  by  the  law  there ;  they  try  the 
victim  first.  It  generally  takes  two  weeks  or  such  a 
matter  to  try  him  at  the  different  courts  and  by  the 
time  they  are  through  with  the  victim,  the  thief  is 
gone. 

I  left  Mexico  City  February  23,  1921 ;  arrived  at 
Juarez  the  26th  of  February  and  as  I  was  walking 
down  the  street,  a  Mexican  grabbed  my  hat  and  ran 
in  front  of  me.  I  gave  chase  and  a  Mexican  soldier 
grabbed  me  and  took  me  to  jail  where  I  was  search¬ 
ed  ;  or  in  other  words  where  I  was  robbed,  as  no  one 
ever  gets  anything  back. 

There  were  five  other  Americans  in  the  same 
jail.  About  10  P.  M.,  some  of  the  boys  were  singing 
and  Mexican  Police  threw  six  buckets  of  water  in 
on  us,  wetting  us  to  the  skin  and  in  about  30  min¬ 
utes,  two  soldiers  armed  with  swords  came  in  and 
beat  me  and  three  of  the  other  boys  unmercifully. 
The  soldiers  kept  saying,  “Go  to  sleep”,  and  cursing 
us  all  the  time  the  beating  was  going  on.  We  were 
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all  released  in  the  morning  and  when  we  asked  for 
our  belongings,  we  were  told  that  we  had  nothing 
when  we  came  there ;  to  get  out  or  we  will  be  thrown 
in  again. 

I  went  to  the  American  Consul  and  told  him  my 
troubles.  He  looked  at  me,  with  a  silly  grin  on  his 
face,  and  said  he  could  do  nothing.  I  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  March  10th  but  while  I  was  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman 
who,  I  think,  was  a  fine  fellow.  He  asked  me  to 
write  to  him.  I  promised  I  would  and  while  in  Los 
Angeles  I  did  so.  I  started  my  letter  to  him,  like 
this :  “My  trip  from  Hell  to  Paradise,  from  the  City 
of  Mexico  to  the  City  of  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.’' 
Dante’s  Inferno  that  tells  of  his  horrors  and  tor¬ 
tures  which  he  went  through  in  Hell  has  nothing  on 
my  experiences. 


MRS.  H.  A.  W.  TABOR’S  EXPERIENCES 
OF  THE  WEST. 

(From  Thayer’s  “History  of  the  New  West.”) 

The  hardships  and  suffering  of  the  pioneers  can 
only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  Wild  West,  but  Qne  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
some  of  the  hardships  in  Mrs.  H.  A.  W.  Tabor’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  told  by  herself,  as  follows : 

“My  first  acquaintance  with  Horace  Austin 
Warner  Tabor  came  about  in  this  way.  My  father 
was  a  stone  cutter  and  contractor.  He  took  the 
train  one  morning  in  August,  1853,  for  Boston,  to 
hire  stonecutters.  When  about  six  miles  from  home. 
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two  young  men  entered  the  train,  one  of  them  tak¬ 
ing  a  seat  by  my  father.  In  their  conversation  it 
developed  that  the  two  young  men  were  stone  cut¬ 
ters  looking  for  work.  My  father  hired  both  of 
them.  In  two  years  from  that  time,  Mr.  Tabor,  who 
was  one  of  the  men,  asked  by  hand  in  marriage,  and 
in  January,  1857,  we  were  married  in  tin  room 
where  we  first  met.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Febru¬ 
ary  we  left  my  home  in  Augusta  Maine,  for  our  new 
home  in  Kansas. 

“We  made  our  way  to  St.  Louis,  which  was  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  thence  to  Kansas  City,  on 
a  five-day  boat.  At  Kansas  City,  we  purchased  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  a  wagon,  a  few  farming  tools,  some 
seed  and  took  my  trunks  and  started  Westward.  My 
trip  was  not  very  pleasant  for  the  wind  blew' dis¬ 
agreeably  as  it  always  does  in  Kansas. 

“We  arrived  at  our  destination  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  April,  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  will 
never  forget  that  morning.  To  add  to  the  desolation 
of  the  place,  the  wind  took  a  new  start.  The  cabin 
stood  solitary  and  alone  upon  an  open  prairie;  it 
was  built  of  black  walnut  logs,  twelve  by  sixteen 
feet,  not  a  building  stone  or  stick  in  sight.  We  had 
brought  two  men  with  us  and  how  we  could  all  live 
in  that  little  place  was  a  question  I  asked  myself 
many  times.  The  only  furniture  was  a  No.  7  cook 
stove,  a  dilapidated  trunk  and  a  rough  bedstead 
made  of  poles,  on  which  was  an  old  tick  filled  with 
prairie  grass.  I  sat  down  upon  the  trunk  and  cried. 
I  had  not  been  deceived  in  coming  to  this  place.  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  country  was  new,  that 
there  were  no  saw  mills  and  no  money  in  the  terri- 
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tory  but  I  was  homesick  and  could  not  conceal  it 
from  those  about  me. 

“Mr.  Tabor  and  the  two  men  unloaded  the  wagon 
while  I  tried  to  clean  up  the  cabin.  I  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  New  York  Tribunes  in  the  room, 
smoothed  them  out,  made  a  paste  of  flour  and  soon 
had  the  black  ugly  logs  covered,  putting  the  news¬ 
papers  right  side  up  that  I  might  read  them  at  my 
leisure  for  I  could  see  that  reading  matter  was  like¬ 
ly  to  be  very  scarce.  Having  covered  the  walls  I  un¬ 
packed  the  boxes  and  made  up  a  decent  bed.  I  took 
out  my  table  linen  and  silver,  for  I  had  not  left  home 
without  the  usual  outfit,  and  then  began  to  prepare 
my  first  meal.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  very  invit¬ 
ing  but  I  did  the  best  I  could  and  we  were  all 
blessed  with  good  appetites. 

“The  two  men  took  rooms  near  by  and  boarded 
with  us,  thus  helping  us  with  money,  to  support  the 
table.  Mr.  Tabor  broke  the  land,  put  in  the  seed 
and  began  farming  in  good  earnest,  exchanging 
day’s  labor  with  the  neighbors  to  save  hiring  help. 
In  this  way  our  pioneer  farm  was  started.  No  rain 
fell  that  summer  so  that  when  harvest  came,  we  had 
nothing  to  gather.  Mr.  Tabor  went  to  Fort  Riley 
and  worked  at  his  trade,  while  I  remained  at  home 
with  my  babe  and  made  a  little  money  by  raising 
chickens. 

“Indians  and  snakes  were  then  numerous  in 
Kansas  and  I  lived  in  constant  dread  of  both.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  which  I  feared  the  most.  The  rattlesnakes 
came  into  my  cabin  to  get  into  the  shade,  and  when 
I  sat  down  it  would  be  upon  a  three-legged  stool 
with  my  feet  under  me. 
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“The  winter  was  warm  and  pleasant.  When 
spring  came  we  tried  farming  once  more;  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  resulted  but  there  was  no  market  for  it. 
Eggs  were  3  cents  per  dozen  and  shelled  corn  20 
cents  per  bushel.  I  kept  boarders  and  made  some 
butter  to  sell. 

“In  February,  1859,  Mr.  Tabor  heard  of  Pikes 
Peak,  through  some  one  of  Green  Russell’s  party, 
who  was  returning,  and  at  once  decided  to  try  his 
luck  in  the  new  El  Dorado.  I  had  my  choice  to  re¬ 
turn  to  my  parents  in  Maine,  or  remain  with  my 
husband,  and  cast  in  my  lot  with  him.  After  can¬ 
vassing  the  subject  with  much  reflection,  it  was  set¬ 
tled  that  I  should  remain,  as  the  more  practicable 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  two  men  also  decided  to 
go  along  with  us. 

“The  fifth  day  of  April,  we  gathered  together 
our  scanty  means,  bought  supplies  for  a  few  months, 
yoked  our  oxen  and  cows,  mounted  our  seats  on  the 
wagon  and  left  the  town  of  Zeandale  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  returning  in  the  fall,  or  as  soon  as  we 
had  made  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  government  land  and  buy  a  little 
stock.  What  I  endured  on  the  journey  only  the 
woman  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1859  can  realize. 

“There  was  no  station  until  we  arrived  within 
60  miles  of  Denver,  via  the  Republican  Route,  no 
road  and  a  good  part  of  the  way  no  fuel.  We  were 
obliged  to  gather  buffalo  chips,  sometimes  travel¬ 
ing  miles  to  find  enough  to  cook  a  meal  with.  This 
weary  work  fell  to  the  women,  for  the  men  had 
enough  to  do  in  taking  care  of  the  teams  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  and  breaking  camp. 
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“The  Indians  followed  us  all  the  time  and  were 
continually  begging  and  stealing.  Every  Sunday  we 
rested,  if  rest  it  could  be  called.  The  men  went 
hunting  while  I  stayed  to  guard  the  camp,  wash  the 
soiled  linen  and  cook  for  the  following  week;  quite 
frequently  the  Indians  gathered  around  my  camp, 
so  that  I  could  do  nothing  all  day.  They  wallowed 
in  the  water  sources  from  which  our  supplies  were 
obtained  and  were  generally  filthy.  My  babe  was 
teething  and  suffered  from  fever  and  ague,  so  that 
he  required  constant  attention,  day  and  night.  I 
was  weak  and  feeble,  having  suffered  all  the  time 
that  I  lived  in  Kansas  with  the  ague;  my  weight 
was  only  90  pounds. 

“We  arrived  in  Denver  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  as  our  cattle  were  footsore,  we  were  obliged  to 
camp  there  until  the  first  day  of  July;  then  we  went 
up  Clear  Creek,  where  the  town  of  Golden  was  be¬ 
ing  established.  A  miner  came  down  from  the 
mountains,  from  whom  we  inquired  the  way  to 
Gregory  Diggings.  With  the  information  derived 
from  him,  Mr.  Tabor  concluded  to  go  on  a  prospect¬ 
ing  tour,  so  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  men  took  a  supply  of  provisions  on  their  backs, 
with  a  few  blankets,  and  leaving  one  of  the  party  to 
keep  me  company,  pushed  forward  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  hopeful  of  success. 

“They  were  about  three  weeks  absent  and  to  me 
they  were  three  very  lonely,  wearisome  weeks,  al¬ 
though  wagons  were  camped  around,  and  Golden 
City  was  only  a  half  mile  away.  A  vast  wilderness, 
whose  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  lowing  of  cat¬ 
tle,  stretched  out  on  every  side.  Even  to  a  pioneer 
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woman  on  whom  the  necessity  of  such  experience 
was  laid,  the  situation  was  one  of  indescribable  iso¬ 
lation. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  we  again  loaded 
the  wagon  and  started  into  the  mountains.  The  road 
was  a  mere  trail ;  every  few  rods  we  were  obliged  to 
stop  and  widen  it.  Many  times  we  unloaded  the 
wagon  and  by  pushing  it,  helped  the  cattle  up  the 
hill.  Going  down  hill  was  so  much  easier,  that  it 
was  often  necessary  to  fasten  a  full  grown  pine  tree 
to  the  back  of  the  wagon  for  a  hold-back  or  brake. 
Often  night  overtook  us  where  it  was  impossible  to 
find  a  level  place  to  spread  a  blanket  and  under  such 
circumstances  we  drove  stakes  in  the  ground,  rolled 
a  log  against  them  and  lay  with  our  feet  against  the 
log.  Sometimes  the  hill  was  so  steep  that  we  slept 
almost  upright.  We  were  nearly  three  weeks  cut¬ 
ting  our  way  thru  Russels  Gulch  into  Paynes  Bar 
(now  called  Idaho  Springs). 

“Ours  was  the  first  wagon  through  and  I  was 
the  first  white  woman  there,  if  white  I  could  be 
called,  after  camping  out  three  months.  The  men 
cut  logs  and  laid  them  up  four  feet  high,  then  put  a 
seven  by  nine  tent  on  for  a  roof. 

“Mr.  Tabor  went  prospecting;  I  opened  a  bak¬ 
ery,  made  bread  and  pies  to  sell,  gave  meals  and 
sold  milk  from  the  cows  we  had  brought.  Here,  one 
of  our  party,  Mr.  Maxey,  had  an  attack  of  mountain 
fever  and  for  weeks  he  lay  very  ill  at  the  door  of 
our  tent,  in  a  wagon  bed,  I  acting  as  physician  and 
nurse.  A  miner  with  a  gunshot  wound  through  his 
hand,  was  also  brought  to  my  door  for  attention. 
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“With  the  first  snow  storm,  came  an  old  miner 
to  our  camp,  who  told  us  dreadful  stories  of  snow- 
slides,  and  advised  Mr.  Tabor  to  take  me  out  of  the 
mountains  immediately.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  surroundings  of  Idaho  Springs  will  smile  at 
the  idea  of  a  snowslide  there,  but  we,  in  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  mountains,  believed  all  the  old  miner  said, 
and  left  for  Denver. 

“I  had  been  very  successful  with  my  bakery  in 
the  camp,  making  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
farm  in  Kansas  and  to  keep  us  through  the  winter. 
We  arrived  in  Denver  and  rented  a  room  over  a 
store.  It  was  the  first  roof  I  had  slept  under  for  six 
months.  I  took  a  few  boarders  and  Mr.  Tabor  re¬ 
turned  to  his  prospect,  which  he  found  had  been 
jumped  by  the  miner,  who  had  advised  us  to  leave. 

“Might  was  right  in  those  days,  so  he  lost  all  his 
summer’s  work  and  had  to  sell  the  cow  to  buy  the 
supplies  for  the  new  camp,  which  was  up  the  head 
waters  of  the  Arkansas. 

“The  nineteenth  of  February,  1860,  I  was  lifted 
from  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  a  wagon,  and  we  started 
for  the  new  mining  excitement.  No  woman  had  yet 
been  there.  We  were  seven  days  going  to  where 
Manitou  now  stands.  I  made  biscuits  with  the 
water  of  the  Soda  Springs.  They  were  yellow  and 
tasted  so  strongly  of  soda  that  even  we,  with  our 
outdoor  appetites,  could  not  relish  them, 
little  prospecting  and  working  on  a  new  road  over 
the  Ute  Pass.  We  made  such  slow  progress  over 
this  road  that  every  evening  we  could  look  back  and 
see  the  smoke  from  the  camp  fire  of  the  previous 
evening. 
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“After  two  weeks  of  such  wearying  travel  we 
reached  South  Park.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 

“We  lingered  there  one  week,  the  men  doing  a 
vision  of  the  Park,  the  sun  was  just  setting.  I  can 
only  describe  it  by  saying,  it  was  one  of  Colorado’s 
sunsets.  Those  who  have  seen  them  know  how  glo¬ 
rious  they  are,  those  who  have  not  cannot  imagine 
anything  so  gorgeously  beautiful. 

“The  Park  looked  like  a  cultivated  field  with 
rivulets  coursing  through,  with  herds  of  antelope  in 
the  distance.  We  camped  on  the  bank  of  a  clear 
stream  and  the  men  went  fishing.  We  had  broiled 
trout  that  night  for  supper  and  passed  the  evening 
over  a  game  of  whist,  by  the  light  of  our  camp  fire. 

“The  fourth  day  in  the  park  we  came,  late  at 
night,  to  Salt  Creek,  tried  the  water  and  found  that 
we  could  not  let  the  cattle  drink  it,  neither  could  we 
drink  it.  We  tied  the  oxen  to  the  wagon  and  went 
supperless  to  bed.  The  night  was  very  cold  and  a 
jack  (burro)  came  to  our  tent  and  stood  in  the  hot 
ashes  until  he  burned  his  fetlocks  off.  He  stayed 
with  us  to  the  end  of  our  trip  and  carried  me  many 
miles  upon  his  back. 

“We  moved  on  the  next  day  to  fresh  water  and 
camped  on  Trout  Creek.  Knowing  that  a  party  of 
men  had  left  Denver  a  few  days  before  we  did,  and 
feeling  anxious  to  come  up  with  them,  the  men 
shouldered  their  rifles  and  started  out  in  search  of 
footprints,  each  going  in  a  different  direction.  The 
one  who  came  upon  the  trail  was  to  fire  off  his  gun 
as  a  signal  to  the  others.  All  day  long  I  listened  for 
the  report  of  a  gun.  The  men  had  not  arrived  when 
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night’s  shadows  had  gathered  around  and  I  felt 
desolate  indeed. 

“The  little  jack  came  into  the  tent  and  I  bowed 
my  head  upon  him  in  loneliness  of  soul.  The  men 
had  gone  further  than  they  expected  and  were  some¬ 
what  bewildered,  and  only  for  the  campfire  that  I 
kept  blazing,  they  could  not  have  found  their  way 
back.  As  they  did  not  find  the  trail  we  concluded 
to  follow  the  way  a  stick,  may  fall.  It  fell  pointed 
Southwest  and  we  went  in  that  direction.  Finding 
what  we  thought  a  good  fording  place  in  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  River  we  decided  to  cross,  as  the  road  seemed 
better  on  the  other  side. 

“The  river  was  very  rapid  and  full  of  bowlders 
around  which  clung  cakes  of  ice.  Our  cattle,  thin, 
weak  and  tired,  were  numbed  with  the  cold  and  halt¬ 
ed  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  men  plunged  into 
the  cold  stream  which  was  waist  deep,  tied  ropes  to 
their  horses,  went  upon  the  opposite  shore  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  drag  them  over,  but  with  no  success. 
They  then  unloaded  the  wagon,  putting  the  goods 
upon  the  ice,  which  was  liable  to  break  off  and  float 
away,  then  unyoked  the  oxen,  dragged  the  wagon 
over  and  carried  the  goods  on  their  shoulders.  The 
faithful  little  jack  swam  the  river  with  me  on  its 
back. 

“Upon  consulting  our  watches,  we  found  that 
we  had  been  six  hours  crossing  the  Arkansas.  We 
made  a  fire,  dried  our  clothing  on  us  and  nursed  the 
cattle  all  night,  feeling  that  we  must  save  them,  for 
our  provisions  were  getting  low,  and  unless  game 
came  in  from  the  valley,  we  should  be  obliged  to  eat 
them.  After  camping  in  this  place  a  week,  we 
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moved  farther  up  the  river  where  we  went  to  work 
in  earnest. 

“Mr.  Tabor  and  Mr.  Maxey  whipsawed  some 
lumber  and  made  sluice  boxes,  sawed  riffles  from  a 
log,  put  in  a  ditch  from  the  creek  and  commenced 
washing  the  bank  away.  Cleaning  the  boxes  up  at 
night  we  found  fine  gold  in  an  abundance  of  black 
sand.  I  worked  hard  every  day  trying  to  separate 
the  gold  from  the  iron  sand  and  at  night  had  only 
a  few  pennyweights  of  the  precious  metal.  For  four 
weeks  we  worked  there.  Our  supplies  were  about 
gone  and  we  felt  discouraged. 

“It  had  been  one  long  year  since  we  heard  from 
the  loved  ones  at  home.  However  one  morning  a 
man  came  to  the  camp  and  said  he  was  one  of  the 
party  that  left  Denver  a  few  days  in  advance  of  us 
and  they  had  found  gold  in  paying  quantities.  He 
gave  us  explicit  instructions  on  how  to  reach  the 
rich  diggings.  We  followed  his  directions  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  cross  the  river  where  it  looked  to  be  shal¬ 
low.  When  near  the  opposite  bank  we  came  into  a 
deep  channel  and  our  wagon  bed,  containing  our 
goods,  myself  and  child,  rose  above  the  wheels  and 
floated  down  the  stream.  It  was  rapidly  filling 
with  water  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  cling  to  the 
willows  on  the  bank.  I  did  so  and  held  with  super¬ 
natural  strength  until  the  men  came  to  my  rescue. 

“We  reached  California  Gulch  three  months 
after  we  left  Denver.  The  first  thing  after  camping 
was  to  have  the  faithful  old  oxen  butchered  that  had 
brought  us  all  the  way  from  Kansas,  yes,  from  the 
Missouri  River  three  years  before.  We  divided  the 
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beef  with  the  miners  for  they  were  without  provi¬ 
sions  or  ammunition. 

‘‘Before  night  they  built  me  a  cabin  of  green 
pine  logs  without  floor,  door  or  window'.  The  roof 
w'as  covered  with  poles,  bark  and  dirt  and  the  wrag- 
on  was  converted  into  table,  sideboard  and  three 
legged  stools. 

“I  entered  this  place,  happy  that  I  once  more 
had  a  roof  to  cover  my  head,  and  at  once  commenced 
taking  boarders,  with  nothing  to  feed  them  except 
poor  beef  and  dried  apples. 

“It  wTas  soon  noised  about  that  gold  wras  struck 
in  California  Gulch  and  before  many  wreeks  there 
were  ten  thousand  people  there.  A  mail  and  express 
was  immediately  decided  upon,  and  I  wras  appointed 
postmistress.  With  my  many  duties  the  days  passed 
quickly. 

“I  w'as  called  upon  to  weigh  all  the  gold  taken 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  gulch,  as  we  were  the 
only  owners,  in  that  section,  of  a  pair  of  gold  scales. 
The  miners  wrnuld  clean  up  their  boxes,  get  their 
gold  weighed  and  go  to  town  (wrhere  Leadville  now 
stands),  spree  all  night  and  return  dead  broke  in 
the  morning,  to  commence  again. 

“Mr.  Tabor  was  then  working  our  mine  wdiich 
w'as  Number  12  above  Discovery.  We  took  that  be¬ 
cause  it  had  a  fall,  but  it  wras  a  mistake,  for  the  gold 
was  nearly  all  washed  over  the  fall  into  the  claims 
belowr,  from  wdiich  eighty  thousand  dollars  was  tak¬ 
en  during  the  summer  of  1860.  I  was  very  happy 
that  summer  and  joyously  anticipated  a  visit  to  my 
mother  and  father  in  the  fall. 
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On  the  twentieth  of  September,  Mr.  Tabor  gave 
me  one  thousand  dollars  in  dust.  I  put  my  ward¬ 
robe,  what  there  was  of  it,  in  a  carpet  bag  and  took 
passage  with  a  mule  team  train  that  was  going  to 
the  Missouri  River.  I  was  five  weeks  crossing,  and 
cooked  for  my  board.  With  that  thousand  dollars, 
I  purchased  160  acres  of  land  in  Kansas,  adjoining 
the  tract  we  already  owned.  My  folks  dressed  me 
up  and  in  the  spring,  I  bought  a  pair  of  mules  and  a 
wagon  at  St.  Joe,  to  return  with,  which  took  about 
all  my  money. 

“Mr.  Tabor  had  given  me  one-fifth  of  what  was 
made  that  summer,  when  I  left;  the  other  four 
thousand  dollars  he  sent  to  Iowa  and  bought  flour, 
and  in  the  spring  we  opened  a  store  in  my  cabin. 
He  worked  in  the  mine  all  day  while  I  attended  the 
store. 

“Those  were  days  and  years  of  self-sacrifice, 
hard  labor  and  rigid  economy.  When  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Tabor’s  immense  wealth  was  laid  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  courage,  fortitude  and  perseverance  would 
have  turned  us  back,  and  the  golden  opportunity  to 
amass  a  fortune  would  have  been  lost  forever. 

“These  hardships  and  perils  are  found  no  more 
in  the  Wild  West.  Where  Mrs.  Tabor  drank  deep¬ 
est  of  the  cup  of  bitterness,  there  are  now  thrifty 
and  wealthy  cities,  with  all  the  modern  attractions 
of  schools,  churches,  art  and  adornment  over  the 
great  plains.  Where  so  many  became  the  victims 
of  starvation*  and  the  tomahawk,  a  half  century 
ago,  the  tourist  now  rides  in  luxurious  palace  cars 
with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid.” 
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GEORGE  F.  RUXTON. 

( From  Hall's  History  of  Colorado.) 

George  F.  Ruxton,  an  Englishman,  a  hunter  and 
trapper,  camped  at  the  Soda  Springs,  Manitou, 
several  months,  in  the  year  1847.  In  speaking  of 
the  Springs,  Ruxton  says,  “I  had  not  only  abstained 
from  drinking  that  day,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt  which  I  had  brought  with  me  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — had  so  highly  seasoned  my  breakfast  of  veni¬ 
son  that  I  was  in  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  thirst. 
I  therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  the  spring  and 
found  it  immediately  above  the  river,  issuing  from 
a  little  basin  in  the  flat  white  rocks  and  trickling 
over  the  edge  into  the  stream. 

“I  had  provided  myself  with  a  tin  cup  holding 
about  a  pint,  but  before  dipping  it  in,  I  divested  my¬ 
self  of  my  pouch  and  belt  and  sat  down  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  draught  at  my  leisure.  I  was  half  dead 
with  thirst,  and  tucking  up  the  sleeves  of  my  hunt¬ 
ing  shirt,  I  dipped  the  cup  into  the  midst  of  the  bub¬ 
bles  and  raised  it  hissing  and  sparkling  to  my  lips ; 
such  a  draught  three  times  without  taking  a  breath. 
It  was  equal  to  the  very  best  soda  water  and  pos¬ 
sessed  that  fresh  natural  flavor  which  manufac¬ 
tured  water  cannot  impart.” 

NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

( From  H.  H.  Bancroft's  History.) 

The  first  recorded  history  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  dated  from  1536  when  Cabeza  De  Vaca,  a 
Spaniard,  who,  after  his  wanderings  through  this 
territory,  made  a  report  of  his  travels  at  Mexico 
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City.  The  next  explorer  of  that  region  was  Fray 
Marcos  De  Niza  in  the  year  1539,  who,  upon  his 
return  to  Mexico  City,  made  a  report  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  which  caused 
Vesuez  De  Coronado  to  start  an  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  left  Mexico  April  14th,  1540  with  1100 
men.  At  the  present  site  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  he 
captured  a  large  settlement  of  Pueblo  Indians.  He 
took  possession  of  the  Chief’s  house  which  is  built 
of  adobe,  and  made  his  headquarters  there;  this 
house  is  the  oldest  house  that  we  have  any  record  or 
history  of,  in  America ;  it  is  still  in  a  fairly  good 
state  of  preservation.  So,  Coronado  could  be  called 
the  first  Governor  of  that  territory.  Santa  Fe 
also  claims  the  oldest  church,  which  is  San  Miguel 
but  its  history  is  quite  contradictory;  it  is  claimed 
by  some  historians  to  have  been  built  by  the  Mission¬ 
aries  who  were  with  Coronado,  in  the  year  1541 ; 
other  historians  claim  it  was  founded  in  1607.  Saint 
Augustine,  Florida,  also  claims  the  oldest  church, 
of  which  there  are  no  contradictions.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1565;  Florida  was  bought  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  from  Napoleon  of  France  for  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1803 — Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  Party,  made  the  deal;  he  also  sent  the  first  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  across  the  continent,  which  was 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  that  left  St.  Louis, 
May  14th,  1804  and  consisted  of  45  men  including 
Lewis  and  Clark  themselves. 

Captain  Floyd,  the  first  citizen  soldier  to  die  in 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  of  this  Expedition,  was 
buried  near  the  present  site  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  If 
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it  had  not  been  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
the  Union  Jack  might  be  waving  over  Oregon  and 
Washington  today,  instead  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  Captain  MacKenzie  of  the  British  Army,  came 
into  Oregon  and  claimed  the  country,  but  on  account 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  establishing  a 
camp  close  to  the  present  site  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
we  claimed  the  first  rights.  At  this  time  there  was 
bitter  strife  and  considerable  struggle  was  made  by 
the  British  to  hold  the  Territory  of  Oregon  but  the 
camp  that  Lewis  and  Clark  established  there  was 
proof  that  the  Americans  were  there  first  and  the 
people  of  Oregon  honored  Lewis  and  Clark  just  a 
few  years  ago  in  holding  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
World’s  Fair  at  Portland  in  honor  of  their  great  ex¬ 
pedition. 

Casa  Grande  is  in  the  Gila  Valley,  six  miles  from 
Florence,  Arizona.  Casa  Grande  is  a  prehistoric 
building  which  is  still  standing  and  no  historian  can 
tell  us  how  old  it  is ;  it  is  adobe  and  may  have  been 
at  one  day  a  beautiful  palace  of  a  Cliff  Dweller 
Vigaino.  With  the  Jesuit  Friars  were  the  first 
white  men  to  make  a  report  of  the  now  famous  Casa 
Grande;  a  large  adobe  in  the  year  1701.  Two  Span¬ 
ish  Priests,  Fathers  Escelanta  and  Garcia  were  the 
first  white  discoverers  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  1775, 
and  also  named  the  Sangre  De  Cristo  Range.  James 
Pursley  was  the  first  American  to  discover  gold  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year  1802  on  the  head 
of  the  Platte  River. 

Lieutenant  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Pikes  Peak  in  1806,  Major  S.  H.  Long’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Pikes  Peak  Region,  July  12,  1819;  it 
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was  on  this  expedition  that  Dr.  James  with  three 
soldiers  are  recorded  as  the  first  Americans  to  set 
foot  on  the  top  of  Pikes  Peak.  Lieutenant  John  C. 
Fremont’s  expedition  camped  at  Manitou  Springs 
July  17th,  1843,  Kit  Carson  was  his  guide.  The  first 
permanent  white  settler  of  the  territory  of  Colorado 
was  William  Bent  who  settled  about  20  miles  West 
of  the  present  site  of  Pueblo  in  1824.  The  first  white 
settler  of  El  Paso  County  was  Jimmie  Hayes  who 
settled  about  12  miles  East  of  the  present  site  of 
Colorado  Springs  in  1833 ;  to  this  day  it  is  known  as 
Jimmie’s  Camp.  Jimmie  was  murdered  for  his  furs 
and  his  money  by  eleven  Mexicans  but  Jimmie’s 
friends,  the  Indians,  captured  the  Mexicans  and 
hanged  every  one  of  them  to  the  trees. 

The  battle  of  Sand  Creek  where  700  Indians, 
squaws  and  papooses  were  massacred  by  a  regiment 
of  soldiers,  Col.  J.  M.  Chivington  in  command,  oc¬ 
curred  in  1864.  Pueblo’s  big  tree,  estimated  to  have 
been  400  years  old,  stood  near  the  old  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Depot  as  early  as  1850.  A  massacre  of 
36  people  near  the  tree  is  recorded ;  also  two  despe¬ 
radoes  known  as  Texas  and  Coe,  were  hung  on  its 
limbs  and  Kit  Carson,  Wild  Bill  and  Buffalo  Bill 
have  slept  beneath  its  foliage;  it  was  cut  down  in 
1883,  June  25th.  Its  circumference  was  28  feet. 
The  first  name  for  Manitou  by  the  white  man  was 
Villa  La  Font,  the  number  of  buffalo  killed  by  the 
Indians  from  1872  to  1874,  1,215,000;  the  number 
of  buffalo  killed  by  the  white  men,  1872  to  1874 — 
3,158,730,  total  4,373,730.  George  F.  Ruxton  camped 
several  months  at  the  present  site  of  the  Soda 
Springs  in  1847.  The  first  overland  stage  reached 
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Denver  May  7th,  1859.  A  six  horse  Concord;  it 
came  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  687  miles. 
The  fare  before  the  Indian  trouble  was  $100.00,  but 
later  was  $175.00.  At  this  time  the  people  had  their 
choice  of  three  ways  to  come  to  the  Pikes  Peak  Re¬ 
gion,  horseback,  by  oxen  team  or  the  modern  way, 
by  stage  from  Atchison  to  Denver,  the  time  was  six 
days  and  six  nights,  the  distance  about  700  miles; 
this  stage  carried  nine  passengers,  each  passenger 
allowed  25  pounds  of  baggage,  meals  $1.50.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gulch  was  the  first  name  for  Leadville.  W. 
H.  Stevens  discovered  the  first  mine  one  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  present  site  of  Leadville  in  1876. 
Dead  Man’s  Gulch,  where  some  prospectors  found 
seven  dead  men  covered  up  with  brush,  is  on  the 
head  of  Rock  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Roaring  Fork 
River.  The  first  white  woman  recorded  to  ascend 
Pikes  Peak  was  Mrs.  James  H.  Holmes,  in  1858.  As 
late  as  1878  large  numbers  of  Ute  Indians  made  en¬ 
campments  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

On  the  present  site  of  Pueblo  a  terrible  tragedy 
took  place  on  Christmas  day,  1854.  The  fort  was 
occupied  by  17  hunters  and  trappers  who  were  cele¬ 
brating  the  Holiday  with  Mexican  whiskey,  a  brand 
known  in  early  days  as  Taos  lightning.  A  passing 
band  of  Utes  were  invited  to  join  them,  an  invita¬ 
tion  they  joyously  accepted.  As  soon  as  all  hands 
got  pretty  drunk  and  in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity, 
the  Indians  murdered  every  white  man  in  the  place. 
A  Mormon  Battalion,  pressing  their  way  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  spent  the  winter  of  1846  in  Pueblo  where 
Malinda  Catherine  Kelley  was  born — the  first  white 
child  of  the  Territory.  The  first  Capital  was  Colo- 
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rado  City,  1858.  The  first  child  born  in  Denver  was 
William  D.  McGee,  who  was  born  March  3rd,  1859. 
The  first  railroad  to  Denver  was  the  Denver  Pa¬ 
cific,  Cheyenne  to  Denver,  1870.  The  first  train  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  entered  Denver  August 
15,  1870.  The  first  passenger  train  on  the  Cog 
Wheel  Railroad  to  ascend  to  the  Summit  of  Pikes 
Peak,  June  30th,  1891. 

Kit  Carson,  the  signal  hero  of  the  Wild  West,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  born  December  24th,  1809,  at 
the  age  of  17  Kit  joined  a  party  of  adventurers 
bound  for  the  Rocky  Mountains;  his  journey  took 
him  across  the  plains  and  ended  at  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  Kit  made  his  home  at  Taos,  New  Mexico 
but  his  domain  was  the  entire  Rocky  Mountains; 
Colorado  was  his  favorite  grounds,  a  large  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  among  the  Indians,  during  16 
years  of  his  wild  life  in  the  Rockies,  he  never  slept 
under  a  roof  or  gazed  upon  the  face  of  a  white  wom¬ 
an.  He  died  May  4th,  1864,  buried  at  Taos,  New 
Mexico.  Kit  Carson’s  first  wife  was  an  Indian  girl 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  but  soon  after 
the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  died.  Carson’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife  was  a  Mexican  woman. 

HISTORY  OF  ARIZONA  AND  NEW 
MEXICO 

( Ralph  Emerson  Twitchell.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1846, 
General  Kearney  and  staff,  galloped  into  the  Plaza 
of  Las  Vegas,  where  he  was  met  by  Don  Juan  De 
Dias  Maes,  and  a  concourse  of  people.  Kearney, 
pointing  to  the  top  of  a  one-story  adobe  building, 
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located  on  the  North  side  of  the  Plaza  suggested  to 
the  Alcalde,  that  if  he  would  go  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  Kearney  and  his  staff  would  follow,  and 
from  that  point,  where  all  could  see  and  hear,  he 
would  speak  to  them,  which  he  did,  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Alcalde  and  people  of  New  Mexico,  I  have 
come  among  you  by  the  orders  of  my  government  to 
take  possession  of  your  country  and  extend  over  it 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  consider  it,  and 
have  done  so  for  some  time,  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  We  come  among  you  as 
friends;  not  as  enemies;  as  protectors,  not  as  con¬ 
querors;  we  come  among  you  for  your  benefit,  not 
for  your  injury.  Henceforth  I  absolve  you  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  Mexican  Government,  and  from  all 
obedience  to  General  Armigo;  he  is  no  longer  your 
Governor.  I  shall  not  expect  you  to  take  up  arms 
and  follow  me  to  fight  your  own  people,  who  may 
oppose  me,  but  I  now  tell  you  that  those  who  remain 
peaceably  at  home,  attending  to  their  crops  and 
their  herds,  shall  be  protected  by  me  in  their  prop¬ 
erty,  their  person  and  their  religion,  and  not  a  pep¬ 
per  nor  an  onion  shall  be  disturbed  or  taken  by  my 
troops,  without  pay  or  by  consent  of  the  owners, 
but  listen :  he  who  promises  to  be  quiet  and  is  found 
in  arms,  shall  hang. 

“From  the  Mexican  Government  you  have  never 
received  protection;  the  Apaches  and  the  Navajos 
came  down  from  the  mountains  and  carried  off  your 
sheep,  and  even  your  women  whenever  they  pleased. 
My  government  will  correct  all  of  this ;  it  will  keep 
off  the  Indians ;  protect  you  in  your  persons  and 
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property,  and,  I  repeat,  will  protect  you  in  your  re¬ 
ligion. 

“I  know  you  are  all  great  Catholics,  that  some  of 
your  Priests  have  told  you  all  sorts  of  stories,  that 
we  would  ill-treat  your  women  and  brand  them  *on 
the  cheek,  as  you  do  your  mules  on  the  hip.  It  is  all 
false.  My  government  respects  your  religion  as 
much  as  the  Protestant  religion  and  allows  each 
man  to  worship  his  Creator  as  his  heart  tells  him  is 
best.  Its  laws  protect  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the 
Protestant,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich.  I  am  not  a  Catholic  myself.  I 
was  not  brought  up  in  that  faith  but  at  least  one- 
third  of  my  army  are  Catholics  and  I  respect  a  good 
Catholic  as  much  as  a  good  Protestant.  There  goes 
my  army,  you  see  but  a  small  portion  of  it ;  there  are 
many  more  behind ;  resistance  is  useless. 

“Now,  Mr.  Alcalde,  and  you  too,  Captain  of  Mili¬ 
tia,  the  law  of  my  country  requires  that  all  men  who 
hold  office  under  it  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
I  do  not  wish,  for  the  present,  until  affairs  become 
more  settled,  to  disturb  your  form  of  government. 
If  you  are  prepared  to  sign  the  oath  of  allegiance,  I 
shall  continue  you  in  office.” 

The  Captain  did  not  protest,  but  looked  with 
downcast  eyes  upon  the  earthen  roof  upon  which 
they  were  standing.  Noticing  his  attitude,  General 
Kearney  said  to  one  of  them,  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people :  “Captain,  look  me  in  the  face  while  you 
repeat  the  oath  of  office”. 

The  oath  was  administered  through  the  inter¬ 
preter,  Robidoux,  and  the  General  and  his  staff  de¬ 
scended,  mounted  and  galloped  away  to  the  head  of 
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the  column.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Missouri  River  was  crossed.  The 
guidons  and  colors  of  each  squadron,  battalion  and 
regiment  were  unfurled,  the  trumpeters  sounded  to 
horse  with  spirit  and  the  rocky  hills  to  the  West 
multiplied  and  reechoed  the  call. 

In  the  afternoon  of  August  eighteenth,  1846,  at 
six  o’clock,  the  entire  army  was  at  the  confines  of 
the  Capital,  and  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  an¬ 
cient  Palace,  and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  from 
cannons  planted  on  the  eminence,  afterwards 
known  as  Fort  Marcy,  declared  the  conquest  of  New 
Mexico  complete. 

William  H.  Bunney,  Billie  the  Kid,  a  fighter  and 
desperado,  belonging  to  the  McSwain  faction,  was 
killed  by  Pat  Garrett,  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  County, 
New  Mexico  at  the  Maxwell  House,  at  about  11 
o’clock,  April  fourteenth,  1878. 

MESSENGER  ON  STAGE  COACH  IN 
EARLY  DAY  HISTORY. 

(Extract  from  General  J .  H.  Simpson's  Works  on 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.) 

A  messenger,  in  the  stage  coach  days,  named 
Peter  Kelley  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  who  ever 
crossed  the  plains.  He  did  not  figure  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Frontier,  still  he  was  a  hero  of  the  trail. 

A1  Carpenter  was  his  driver  on  many  trips. 
Once,  while  making  the  long  route  between  Zorah 
and  Fort  Dodge,  they  were  camped  upon  the  plains, 
a  fire  having  been  made  of  buffalo  chips.  The  party 
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enjoyed  a  meal  of  broiled  buffalo  hump,  slapjacks 
and  black  coffee,  sweetened  with  molasses,  this  be¬ 
ing  what  was  considered  a  square  meal.  Shortly 
the  passengers  were  sound  asleep  covered  with 
blankets  and  buffalo  robes. 

Kelley  had  informed  Carpenter  that  the  Indian 
sign,  during  the  day,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paw¬ 
nee  Rock,  was  anything  but  pleasing.  He  said,  “I 
think  we  will  have  a  brush  with  the  Cheyennes  be¬ 
fore  we  get  to  Dodge,  so  you  lie  down  and  get  what 
rest  you  can,  and  I  will  keep  watch”. 

Kelley  knew  there  was  a  band  of  Cheyennes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  coach  all  day,  but  he  had  kept  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  himself,  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  passen¬ 
gers.  Before  daybreak  Kelley  awakened  Carpen¬ 
ter,  telling  him  he  thought  it  best  to  be  moving,  as 
he  believed  the  Indians  would  commence  the  attack 
at  daylight.  The  horses  were  quickly  hitched  up 
and  the  stage  was  on  its  way  to  Dodge  by  nine 
o’clock. 

No  Indians  were  in  sight,  so  rest  was  taken  and 
the  remaining  few  gallons  of  water  which  was  in 
the  cask,  was  given  to  the  horses.  They  could  not 
hope  to  reach  Dodge  before  eight  o’clock  that  even¬ 
ing;  there  was  no  water  to  be  had  for  the  passen¬ 
gers.  “No  breakfast  this  morning  boys,”  said  Kel¬ 
ley,  “time  is  too  precious  and  we  can’t  stop  to  cook 
all  forenoon”.  Kelley  sat  up  on  the  boot,  his  rifle 
across  his  knees,  and  his  eyes  eagerly  scanning  the 
horizon. 

About  noon,  he  caught  sight  of  Indians  bobbing 
up  and  down,  in  sight  and  out  again,  as  they  rode 
single  file  over  the  sand  hills. 
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Kelley  began  giving  his  orders,  telling  Carpen¬ 
ter  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  to  crouch  low 
down  in  the  boot,  and  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the 
horses.  Handing  a  lot  of  mail  sacks  down  from  the 
boot,  the  passengers  were  told  to  barricade  the  sides 
of  the  coach. 

‘‘Get  your  guns  ready  for  action  boys,  and  don’t 
waste  any  lead;  keep  up  your  nerve;  they  are  nine 
and  we  are  five.  We  will  whip  them  if  you  keep 
cool.” 

Now  the  arrows  began  to  shower  upon  the  coach, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Kelley  changed  his  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  boot.  The  passengers  were  again  told 
to  keep  cool,  and  Kelley  got  on  top  of  the  coach 
where  he  presented  a  fine  target  for  the  Indians, 
but  he  was  in  better  position  to  use  his  rifle  with 
effect. 

So  he  mounted  to  the  top,  the  Indians  began  to 
yell,  riding  up  close  and  shooting  arrows  at  him. 
Twice  he  was  hit  in  the  leg  and  thigh.  As  the  hors¬ 
es  galloped  on,  Kelley  kept  firing  at  the  Indians,  and 
the  Indians  retreated,  leaving  their  leader  and  an¬ 
other  dead.  “That’s  it”,  shouted  Kelley,  who,  him¬ 
self,  had  done  the  killing;  thus  he  gave  the  passen¬ 
gers  inside  to  understand  that  they  killed  the  In¬ 
dians,  which  seemed  to  give  them  encouragement. 

Quickly  the  Indians  charged  again  and  another 
Indian  rolled  off  his  pony.  Now  only  five  Indians 
were  following  the  coach,  but  they  seemed  very  de¬ 
termined  to  succeed,  and  at  times  they  charged  so 
close  that  they  could  almost  be  struck  with  the  driv¬ 
er’s  wiiip.  At  this  critical  moment,  Kelley  de¬ 
clared  that  his  rifle  w*as  hot  and  w’ould  not  wx>rk 
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and  he  told  Carpenter  that  they  would  have  to  round 
up  and  fight  it  out,  hand  to  hand.  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  Indians  made  a  dash  across  the  prai¬ 
rie. 

The  cause  for  this  sudden  departure  was,  that 
they  saw  a  long  train  of  wagons.  It  was  Don  Miguel 
Otero’s  caravan,  on  the  way  to  Kansas  City,  from 
New  Mexico;  the  Indians  had  seen  them  first  and 
made  good  their  escape. 

The  passengers  crawled  out  of  the  coach.  Not 
one  was  wounded  although  the  coach  was  fairly 
filled  with  arrows.  The  arrows  were  extracted  from 
Kelley’s  thigh  and  leg  and  his  wounds  dressed.  Din¬ 
ner  was  had  with  a  Mexican  bull-whacker  and  after 
a  rest,  they  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Dodge,  where 
they  arrived  safe,  that  same  evening. 

Kelley  was  the  hero;  his  courage  saved  the  lives 
of  many.  He  made  many  trips  as  messenger  and 
had  many  conflicts  with  the  savages,  but  was  never 
seriously  wounded.  When  the  staging  days  were 
over,  he  retired  to  his  farm  near  Westport,  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  he  died  several  years  since. 

(Copied  from  General  J.  H.  Simpson’s  works  on 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.) 

DICK  WOOTON. 

( From  Colonel  Henry  Inman’s  “The  Santa  Fe 
Trail”.) 

Dick  Wooton  made  his  first  trip  from  Independ¬ 
ence,  Mo.,  to  Bent’s  Fort  in  1836  when  he  was  19 
years  old.  He  joined  a  caravan  belonging  to  Colo¬ 
nel  St.  Vrain  and  the  Bents,  bound  for  Bent’s  Fort. 
The  caravans  in  which  he  was  employed  as  teamster 
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were  composed  of  only  seven  wagons.  Every  man 
had  to  take  his  turn  standing  guard  and  the  first 
night  fell  to  Young  Wooton.  It  was  at  Little  Cow 
Creek  in  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley.  Wooton’s  post 
took  in  the  whole  length  of  the  encampment  and  his 
instructions  were  to  shoot  down  everything  he  saw 
moving  on  the  outside  of  the  line.  The  young  sen¬ 
try  was  very  vigilant  and  eagerly  watched  for  any¬ 
thing  that  might  come  within  the  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  moving  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  from 
where  he  was  lying  on  the  ground.  When  the 
strange  sound  reached  his  ears,  of  course  his  first 
thoughts  were  of  Indians  and  the  more  he  peered 
through  the  darkness,  at  the  slowly  moving  object, 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  Indian. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  blazed  away.  The  shot 
aroused  everybody  in  camp  and  all  came  rushing 
with  their  guns  to  learn  what  the  trouble  was. 

Wooton  told  the  wagonmaster  that  he  had  seen 
what  he  supposed  was  an  Indian  trying  to  slip  up  to 
the  mules  and  that  he  had  killed  him.  Some  of  the 
men  crept  very  cautiously  to  the  spot  where  the  sup¬ 
posed  dead  savage  was  lying,  while  young  Wooton 
remained  at  his  post,  eagerly  waiting  for  their  re¬ 
port.  Presently  he  heard  a  voice  cry  out,  “I’ll  be 
damned  if  he  didn‘t  kill  old  Jack”. 

Old  Jack  was  one  of  the  lead  mules  of  one  of  the 
wagons  and  he  had  torn  up  his  picket  pin  and 
staryed  outside  of  the  lines  with  the  result  that  the 
faithful  brute  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  sen¬ 
try.  Wooton  claimed  that  he  was  not  to  blame  as 
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the  mule  had  disobeyed  orders,  while  he  had  strictly 
obeyed  them. 

LIEUTENANT  Z.  PIKE’S  REPORT. 

“We  marched  at  1  o’clock  with  an  idea  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  take  up  our  night’s  lodging  under  a  cedar 
tree  which  we  located  in  the  prairie.  We  were  with¬ 
out  water  and  it  was  extremely  cold ;  our  party  be¬ 
sides  myself,  consisting  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Privates 
Miller  and  Brown. 

“The  next  day,  marched  early  with  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  ascending  the  mountain  but  were  only  able 
to  encamp  at  its  base.  Killed  two  buffalo.  Expect¬ 
ing  to  return  to  our  camp  the  same  evening,  we  left 
all  our  blankets  and  provisions  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mountain.  Killed  a  deer  of  a  new  species  and  hung 
his  skin  in  a  tree  with  some  meat.  We  commenced 
ascending  but  found  it  very  difficult,  being  obliged 
to  climb  up  rocks  sometimes  almost  perpendicular. 
After  marching  all  day,  we  encamped  in  a  cave 
without  blankets  or  victuals  or  water.  Some  dis¬ 
tance  further  up  we  found  buffalo.  We  arose  hun¬ 
gry,  dry  and  extremely  sore  from  sleeping  on  the 
rocks. 

“Commenced  our  march  up  the  mountain  and  in 
about  one  hour  arrived  at  the  summit.  Here  we 
found  the  snow  waist  deep ;  no  sign  whatever  of 
beast  or  bird  inhabitating  the  region  and  it  was  4 
below  zero.  The  summit  of  the  Grand  Peak,  which 
was  entirely  bare  of  vegetation  and  covered  with 
snow,  now  appeared  at  a  distance  of  15  to  16  miles 
from  us.  It  was  as  high  again  as  what  we  had  as- 
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cended  and  it  would  have  taken  a  whole  day’s  march 
to  arrive  at  its  base,  when  I  believe,  no  human  being 
could  have  ascended  to  its  pinnacle.  This  with  the 
condition  of  my  soldiers  who  had  only  light  overalls 
on,  wore  no  stockings  and  in  every  way  ill  provided 
to  endure  the  inclemency  of  the  region.  There  was 
bad  prospects  of  killing  anything  to  subsist  upon. 
The  clouds  from  below  had  now  ascended  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  entirely  enveloped  the  summit  on  which 
rests  perpetual  snow. 

“We  descended  by  a  long  deep  ravine,  found  all 
our  baggage  safe  but  our  provisions  destroyed.  We 
found  shelter  under  a  rock,  where  we  all  four  made 
a  meal  on  partridge  and  some  deer  ribs  the  ravens 
had  left  us.  Arriving  at  our  camp  found  all  well. 

“Dr.  Robinson  and  myself  took  the  elevation  of 
the  Peak,  18,581  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  first  wild  horses  Pike  discovered  were  close 
to  Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas,  as  mentioned  in  his  diary ; 
he  also  mentions  herds  of  buffalo,  as  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  literally  covered  with  them,  and  that 
3,000  head  in  one  herd  would  be  no  exaggeration. 

LIEUTENANT  ZEBULON  M.  PIKE. 

Lieutenant  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  a  fearless 
soldier  and  explorer,  was  sent  West  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1806  to  explore  the  Arkansas  River.  He 
followed  this  river  up  beyond  the  Royal  Gorge,  then 
returned  to  the  present  site  of  Pueblo.  He  estab¬ 
lished  his  fort  there,  where  now  stands  the  Ferris 
Hotel  on  Union  Avenue. 
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He  first  saw  the  Peak  that  now  bears  his  name, 
when  he  was  ten  day’s  march  from  it  and  made 
notes  of  it  in  his  diary  by  saying:  “A  large  moun¬ 
tain  to  our  right,  which  looks  like  a  large  blue  cloud, 
Nov.  25th,  1806”.  He  left  his  soldiers  at  the  fort, 
which  is  now  Pueblo  and  took  four  of  them  'with 
him  and  started  to  the  Grand  Peak  as  he  called  it. 
He  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Cheyenne  Mountain 
(on  November  27th,  1806).  He  then  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  proceed  further,  as  he  said  the  Grand 
Peak  was  still  16  miles  farther  on  and  he  believed 
no  human  being  could  ascend  to  its  summit,  so  he 
returned  South.  The  new  species  of  deer  he  speaks 
so  much  of  must  have  been  Mountain  Sheep.  Pike 
was  taken  prisoner  when  he  reached  the  Texas  Ter¬ 
ritory  by  Spanish  soldiers  and  taken  to  Santa  Fe,  N. 
M.,  and  held  prisoner  for  invading  Spanish  terri¬ 
tory. 

Lieutenant  Pike  was  born  at  Lamberton,  now 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  January  5th,  1772,  was  killed 
April  27th,  1813  at  York,  now  Toronto,  Canada,  by 
a  magazine  of  powder,  which  blew  up.  In  the  war 
of  1812  with  the  British,  he  enlisted  in  his  father’s 
regiment  at  the  age  of  15  years.  He  was  34  years 
and  three  months  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  buried  at  Madison  Barracks,  New  York.  In 
recognition  of  his  notable  career  as  a  soldier  and  ex¬ 
plorer,  the  people  of  Colorado  celebrated  the  first 
Pikes  Peak  Centennial,  September  23rd  to  29th, 
1906  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
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DR.  JAMES’  ACCOUNT  OF  MAJOR  S.  H. 
LONG’S  EXPEDITION,  1819. 

Dr.  James,  being  furnished  with  four  men,  two 
to  be  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  take  care  of 
the  horses,  and  two  to  accompany  him  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  the  de¬ 
tachment  left  the  camp  before  sunrise,  and  taking 
the  most  direct  route  across  the  plains,  arrived  at 
11  o’clock  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Here  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Swift  found  a  suitable  place  to  camp. 

After  establishing  their  horse  camp,  the  detach¬ 
ment  moved  up  the  valley  on  foot,  arriving  about 
noon  at  the  Boiling  Springs,  where  they  dined  on  a 
•saddle  of  venison  and  some  bison  ribs  they  had 
brought  ready  cooked,  from  camp. 

The  Boiling  Spring  is  a  beautiful  fountain  of 
water,  cool  and  transparent  and  aerated  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  It  rises  on  the  brink  of  a  small 
stream.  The  water  of  the  spring  deposits  a  copious 
concretion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has  accumu¬ 
lated  on  every  side,  until  it  has  formed  a  large  basin 
overhanging  the  stream,  above  which  it  rises  seve¬ 
ral  feet.  This  basin  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness  and 
large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four  hundred  gal¬ 
lons,  and  is  constantly  overflowing.  The  spring 
rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  with  a  rumbling 
noise,  discharging  equal  volumes  of  air  and  of 
water,  probably  about  50  gallons  per  minute.  The 
whole  is  kept  in  constant  agitation;  the  water  is 
beautifully  transparent  and  has  a  sparkling  appear¬ 
ance.  It  has  the  grateful  taste  and  exhilarating  ef- 
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feet  of  the  most  highly  aerated  artificial  mineral 
waters. 

A  few  rods  distant  from  this,  is  another  spring 
of  the  same  kind,  which  discharges  no  water;  its 
basin  remaining  constantly  full  and  air  only,  es¬ 
capes  from  it.  After  we  had  dined  and  hung  up 
some  provisions  in  a  large  cedar  tree  near  the 
spring,  we  took  leave  of  Lieutenant  Swift  and  be¬ 
gan  to  ascend  the  mountain,  we  carried  with  us 
some  blankets,  ten  pounds  of  bison  meat,  three  gills 
of  parched  cornmeal,  and  a  small  kettle.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  had  accompanied  us,  as  a  volunteer,  had 
been  left  behind  some  time  since,  and  could  not  now 
be  seen  in  any  direction.  As  we  felt  some  anxiety 
on  his  account,  we  halted  and  endeavored  to  apprise 
him  of  our  situation,  but  repeated  calls  and  dis¬ 
charging  of  rifles  produced  no  answer.  We  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  wait,  hoping  in  the  meantime  he 
would  overtake  us. 

We  halted  at  a  place  about  one  mile  above  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  and  after  sitting  half  an  hour, 
we  found  ourselves  refreshed  but  much  benumbed 
with  cold.  We  now  found  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  return  to  the 
camp  of  the  preceding  night,  but  as  we  could  not 
persuade  ourselves  to  turn  back,  after  so  nearly 
having  accomplished  the  ascent,  we  resolved  to  take 
our  chance  of  spending  the  night  on  whatever  part 
of  the  mountain,  it  might  overtake  us.  Wilson  had 
not  yet  been  seen ;  we  resolved  to  go  on  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  top  of  the  Peak,  and  look  for  him  on 
our  return.  As  we  approached  the  summit,  we 
found  no  vegetation  of  any  kind.  It  was  about  4 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  on  the 
summit.  We  had  not  been  long  on  the  summit, 
when  we  were  rejoined  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  man  we 
had  been  separated  from.  He  had  pursued  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  summit  by  a  different  route. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  1819,  Dr.  James  set  out 
with  two  men,  and  two  days  later  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  of  Pikes  Peak,  being  so  far  as 
history  records,  the  first  to  accomplish  this  feat.  In 
honor  of  the  achievement,  Major  Long  christened 
the  mountain  James  Peak.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
July,  1819,  the  party  broke  camp  and  moved  south¬ 
ward. 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  C.  FREMONT’S 
EXPEDITION. 

This  expedition  visited  Manitou  Springs  in  1843. 
Fremont  says  in  his  diary :  “On  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  of  July,  1843,  we  resumed  our  journey. 
Our  direction  was  up  the  Boiling  Springs  River,  it 
being  my  intention  to  visit  the  celebrated  springs, 
from  which  the  river  takes  its  name,  and  which  are 
on  its  upper  waters  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak. 

Our  animals  fared  well  while  we  were  on  this 
stream,  there  being  everywhere  an  abundance  of 
grass,  beautiful  clusters  of  flowers  and  wild  cur¬ 
rants  nearby,  ripening.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
springs,  which  was  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1843, 
a  deer,  which  had  been  drinking  at  the  spring,  was 
startled  by  my  approach,  sprang  across  the  river 
and  bounded  off  up  the  mountain. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  rock,  which  had  been 
formed  by  deposition,  was  a  beautiful  white  basin 
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overhung  by  currant  bushes,  in  which  the  cold,  clear 
water  bubbled  up.  Escaping  gas  was  flowing  over 
the  rock  and  this  had  covered  the  rock  with  a 
smooth  crust  of  glistening  white.” 


HORACE  GREELEY’S  MEMORABLE 
RIDE  WITH  “HANK”  MONEK. 

Horace  Greeley’s  overland  journey  to  California 
in  1859  continued  from  Denver,  at  3  o’clock,  Tues¬ 
day,  June  twenty-first,  1859. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  Mr.  Greeley  made  his 
memorable  ride  with  Hank  Monek.  At  Virginia 
City,  Nevada,  Mr.  Greeley  suggested  that  he  would 
like  to  get  over  the  road  a  little  bit  faster,  as  he  had 
a  lecture  engagement  in  California.  “All  right”, 
said  Hank,  as  he  gathered  up  the  lines  of  six  wild 
mustangs,  “just  keep  your  seat  Mr.  Greeley,  and  I 
will  get  you  through  on  time”.  Crack  went  his  whip, 
and  the  stage  went  at  a  frightful  pace,  up  hill  and 
down  hill,  and  along  precipices,  frightful  to  look  at, 
and  over  the  rocks  that  kept  the  noted  passenger  be¬ 
tween  the  seat  and  the  ceiling  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Greeley  mildly  suggested  that  a  slower  pace 
would  suit  him  better,  as  half  an  hour  more  or  less 
would  not  make  much  difference,  but  Monek  replied 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “Just  keep  your  seat  Mr. 
Greeley,  I  will  get  you  through  on  time”. 

Mr.  Greeley  got  thru  on  time  and  rewarded 
Hank  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 
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COLTERS  HELL— (YELLOWSTONE 
PARK) 

( Olin  D.  Wheeler.) 

Colters  Hell  was  the  first  known  name  for  the 
now  famous  Yellowstone  Park  and  from  Mr.  Col¬ 
ter’s  experience  there,  he  gave  it  a  very  appropriate 
name.  Two  young  men,  Colter  and  Potts,  joined 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  at  St.  Louis  in 
1804.  On  their  trip  across  the  continent  to  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  they  were  much  interested  in  the 
abundance  of  wild  game,  so  when  the  expedition  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Louis,  these  two  young  men  were 
very  eager  to  be  released.  After  their  wishes  were 
granted,  they  started  West  to  get  rich  quick.  On 
their  trip  West  they  met  a  hunter  and  trapper  by 
the  name  of  Lissie  and  joined  him  for  a  time,  but 
when  within  about  150  miles  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
Colter  and  Potts  quit  Lissie  and  struck  out  for 
themselves. 

They  drifted  in  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  and 
while  hunting  on  the  river  one  afternoon  they  were 
captured  by  a  band  of  Blackfoot  Indians.  Potts 
was  instantly  murdered  by  the  Indians’  arrows  and 
Colter  was  captured  and  taken  to  the  Indians’  wig¬ 
wams,  some  five  miles  away.  They  stripped  him  of 
all  his  clothing  and  led  him  out  into  the  open.  They 
thought  to  set  him  up  as  a  prize  or  target  to  shoot 
at  with  bow  and  arrow  but  the  Chief  showed  up  in 
the  nick  of  time  and  stopped  their  game.  The  Chief 
ordered  Colter  led  out  further,  then  handed  his 
spear  to  a  fleet-footed  Indian  and  Colter’s  race  for 
his  life  commenced.  Colter  was  a  good  runner  but 
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no  match  for  the  Indian,  who  was  gaining  on  him, 
and  after  a  long  race  Colter  became  exhausted,  the 
blood  running  out  of  his  nostrils,  covering  his  body 
and  making  a  horrible  spectacle  to  behold. 

Colter  stopped  and  threw  up  his  hands,  he  could 
run  no  further;  the  Indian  stumbled  and  fell,  break¬ 
ing  his  spear  in  two  as  he  went  down ;  Colter  seized 
the  sharp  end  of  the  Indian’s  spear  and  thrust  it  in¬ 
to  the  Blackfoot’s  heart. 

Colter  then  ran  to  the  Jefferson  River,  plunged 
in  and  dived  under  a  large  pile  of  drift  wood.  He 
heard  the  Indians  walking  around  on  top  of  the 
driftwood  that  afternoon  but  he  kept  out  of  the  In¬ 
dians’  sight  and  when  night  came,  he  swam  down 
the  river  and  made  his  get-away. 

Colter  was  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without 
any  clothes  on,  getting  back  to  Lissie’s  camp,  going 
through  the  most  terrible  hardships.  He  says  he 
suffered  the  tortures  of  hell.  Can  you  blame  Colter 
for  calling  this  now  famous  Park,  ‘Colters  Hell”? 

THE  CUSTER  MASSACRE. 

(Robt.  McReynolds  in  “Thirty  Years  on  the 
Frontier  ”) 

Custer’s  last  stand  and  fight  with  Sitting  Bull 
and  Rain  in  the  Face  took  place  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn  River  June  25,  1876.  Custer  had  been  ordered 
by  General  Terry  to  proceed  with  his  command, 
numbering  28  officers  and  747  soldiers,  up  the  Rose¬ 
bud  River  and  if  the  trail  of  the  Indians  was  not 
found  at  a  given  point,  to  then  follow  the  course  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn.  These  instructions  were  fol- 
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lowed  and  on  the  morning  of  June  24th,  a  large  In¬ 
dian  village  was  discovered  some  15  miles  distant. 

Major  Reno  with  three  companies,  was  ordered 
to  follow  the  trail  across  the  stream  and  charge 
down  its  north  bank,  while  Captain  F.  W.  Benteen 
was  sent  with  three  companies  to  make  a  detour 
south  of  Reno — at  this  point  the  three  armies  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  many  of  their  men  never  to  meet  again.  Reno 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  Indians  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th  and  was  doing  some  hard  fighting.  Ben¬ 
teen  returned  from  his  detour  and  reinforced  Reno ; 
the  fight  lasted  until  the  evening  of  the  26th,  then 
the  Indians  withdrew  while  Reno  and  Benteen  were 
congratulating  themselves  over  the  reinforcements; 
the  uppermost  question  was:  “Where  is  Custer?”  It 
was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  27th  that  Terry’s 
Relief  column  found  Custer’s  trail.  In  a  large  tepee 
were  found  the  stiffened  forms  of  ten  dead  Indians 
and  every  step  of  the  march  from  here  on  showed 
signs  of  a  desperate  struggle — the  dead  bodies  of  In¬ 
dians  and  horses,  then  the  dead  bodies  of  Custer’s 
soldiers ;  some  of  the  horses  wounded  but  still  alive ; 
further  along  were  seen  evidences  of  a  disastrous 
battle,  here  was  a  skirmish  line  marked  by  rows  of 
the  slain  with  heaps  of  empty  cartridge  shells  before 
them  and  their  officers  lay  dead  just  behind  them; 
still  further  on,  men  lay  in  windrows,  their  faces 
still  drawn  with  the  awful  desperation  of  a  fierce 
struggle  unto  Death ;  their  pulseless  hands  still 
clasping  their  blood  stained  sabers.  Near  the  high 
point  of  the  hill  lay  the  body  of  General  Custer,  a 
cordon  of  his  brave  defenders  lay  dead  about  him; 
all  were  scalped  except  Custer  and  Mark  Kellogg  a 
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correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald.  When  the 
fight  was  at  its  hardest  a  Crow  Indian,  who  was 
with  Custer,  wrapped  himself  in  a  dead  Sioux  In¬ 
dian’s  blanket  and  made  his  escape. 

Custer  had  but  259  officers  and  men ;  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Indians  and  the  surprise  and  the 
massacre  were  complete,  the  number  of  Indian  war¬ 
riors  under  Sitting  Bull  and  Rain  in  the  Face  were 
estimated  to  be  between  2,500  and  3,000.  The  dead 
were  so  frightfully  mutilated,  their  bodies  bloated 
and  blackened  and  swollen  by  the  rays  of  the  hot 
sun  that  they  were  buried  as  speedily  as  possible. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28th,  1876,  Major  Reno 
and  the  survivors  of  his  regiment  performed  the 
last  rites  over  their  dead  comrades  and  then  a  gen¬ 
eral  retreat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn  River  was 
ordered. 


MEEKER  MASSACRE. 

( Frank  Hall.) 

Nathan  C.  Meeker  was  appointed  Indian  Agent 
over  the  Ute  Indians,  at  White  River,  Rio  Blanco 
County,  in  1878.  Meeker  objected  to  the  habits  of 
the  Indians  and  their  amusements,  such  as  loafing, 
horse  racing  and  hunting.  Friction  between  Meek¬ 
er  and  the  Indians  increased  and  Chief  Jack  de¬ 
manded  Meeker’s  removal. 

Meeker,  fearing  for  his  life,  asked  for  troops  to 
protect  him,  and  Major  Thornburg  with  160  men, 
mostly  cavalry,  started  for  the  Agency.  When  near¬ 
ing  the  border  of  the  reservation,  he  was  met  by 
Chief  Jack  and  Colorow  with  10  braves. 
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Chief  Jack  could  speak  very  good  English  and 
was  the  spokesman.  He  denied  that  the  Utes  had 
been  acting  badly  but  Thornburg  with  his  troops 
pressed  forward,  and  in  Red  Canon,  a  narrow 
ravine  in  northern  Rio  Blanco  County,  the  three 
companies  and  their  wagoners  fell  into  an  ambush. 
The  Indians  numbered  250  and  they  had  entrenched 
themselves  on  the  bluffs  on  either  side  and  poured 
cross-fire  into  the  advancing  soldiers.  In  20  min¬ 
utes  15  soldiers  were  killed  and  35  wounded.  Major 
Thornburg  was  struck  in  the  head  by  two  bullets 
and  died  instantly ;  his  scalp  was  the  only  one  taken 
by  the  Indians. 

Six  days  later  a  relief  force  of  550  men  raised 
the  siege.  Agent  Meeker  and  the  employes  were 
murdered  and  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  buildings. 
Mrs.  Meeker,  her  daughter  and  Mrs.  Price  were  tak¬ 
en  prisoners  by  the  Indians  but  thru  the  influence 
of  Chief  Ouray,  they  gave  up  the  prisoners  22  days 
later.  For  this  massacre  the  Indians  were  never 
punished. 

THE  GUNNISON  MASSACRE. 

( H .  H.  Bancroft.) 

In  1853,  Gunnison,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Captain,  was  ordered  to  survey  a  route 
further  to  the  South,  by  way  of  the  Huerfano  River 
and  the  pass  of  Cochetopa,  then  thru  the  valley  of 
the  Grand  and  Green  Rivers,  and  was  to  explore  the 
most  avilable  passes  and  canons  of  the  Wahsatch 
Range. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  Captain  Gun¬ 
nison  and  ten  men  were  camped  on  the  Sevier  River. 
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At  daybreak,  while  seated  at  their  breakfast,  they 
were  startled  by  a  band  of  Indians  who  shot  into 
them,  both  with  rifles  and  arrows.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  In  vain  Gunnison,  running  forth 
from  the  tent  called  out  to  them  that  he  was  their 
friend,  but  he  fell  pierced  by  15  arrows,  and  of  the 
rest  only  four  escaped.  When  Captain  Morris 
reached  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  no  bodies  were 
found,  but  the  following  morning  the  corpses  were 
discovered  horribly  mutilated.  Some  of  them,  among 
whom  was  Captain  Gunnison,  had  their  arms 
hacked  off,  their  entrails  cut  open  and  tom  by 
wolves,  and  were  in  such  condition  that  they  were 
buried  where  they  lay. 

It  is  related  that  Gunnison’s  heart  was  cut  out 
while  he  was  still  alive,  and  that  it  was  so  full  of 
blood  that  it  bounded  on  the  ground. 

By  many,  the  Gunnison  massacre  has  been,  and 
is  still,  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Mormons.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  Mormons  disguised  as  In¬ 
dians  were  among  those  who  committed  the  deed. 

THE  MORMON  RELIGION  AND  EARLY 
UTAH  HISTORY. 

(By  Joseph  Smith.) 

Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the  Mormon  church, 
was  born  at  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 
December  28,  1805.  Later  the  Smiths  moved  to 
Manchester,  New  York.  When  Joseph  was  in  his 
fifteenth  year  there  was  an  unusual  excitement  on 
the  subject  of  religion  at  Manchester.  It  commenced 
with  the  Methodists,  but  soon  became  general 
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among  all  sects  in  that  region  of  the  country;  some 
contending  for  the  Methodist  faith;  some  for  the 
Presbyterians  and  some  for  the  Baptists.  Four  of 
the  Smith  family  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church 
during  this  religious  excitement  but  Joseph  said, 
“My  mind  was  called  to  serious  reflection  and  con¬ 
siderable  uneasiness,  but  I  still  kept  myself  aloof 
from  all  these  sects,  though  I  attended  their  meet¬ 
ings.  In  process  of  time  my  mind  became  somewhat 
partial  to  the  Methodist  sect  and  I  felt  some  desire 
to  become  united  with  them;  but  so  great  was  the 
confusion  and  strife  among  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  person  young  as 
I  was,  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  who  was 
right  and  who  was  wrong.  The  Presbyterians  were 
most  decidedly  against  the  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
on  the  other  hand  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  in 
their  turn  were  equally  zealous. 

“In  the  midst  of  this  religious  war,  I  asked  my¬ 
self,  ‘who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  and  if  any  of 
them  be  right  which  is  it  and  how  shall  I  know’? 

“While  I  was  under  the  extreme  dinculties 
caused  by  the  contests  of  these  parties  of  religion,  I 
was  one  day  reading  the  Epistle  of  James  which 
read,  ‘If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him',  so  in  accordance  with  this, 
my  determination  to  ask  of  God,  I  retired  to  the 
woods  to  make  the  attempt. 

“It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  beautiful  clear  day 
in  the  Spring  of  1820.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  had  ever  made  the  attempt  to  pray  vocally. 
Having  looked  around  me  and  finding  myself  alone, 
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I  knelt  down  and  began  to  offer  up  the  desire  of  my 
heart  to  God.  I  had  scarcely  done  so  when  I  was 
seized  upon  by  some  power  which  overcame  me  so  I 
could  not  speak  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  I  was 
doomed  to  destruction,  but  exerting  all  my  power  to 
call  upon  God  to  deliver  me  out  of  the  power  of  this 
enemy  at  this  moment,  I  saw  a  pillar  of  light  exact¬ 
ly  over  my  head  which  descended  gradually  until  it 
fell  upon  me;  when  the  light  rested  upon  me  I  saw 
two  personages  whose  brightness  and  glory  defy  all 
description. 

“One  of  them  spoke  unto  me,  calling  me  by 
name,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  other,  ‘This  is  my 
Beloved  Son,  hear  him’. 

“My  object  is  going  to  inuirqe  of  the  Lord  was 
which  of  all  these  sects,  were  right;  that  I  might 
know  which  to  join.  Therefore,  so  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  speak  I  asked  the  personage  who  stood  above 
me  in  the  light,  which  of  all  the  sects  was  right  and 
which  should  I  join.  I  was  answered  that  I  must 
join  none  of  them,  for  they  were  all  wrong”. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1832,  Angel  Moroni 
appeared  to  Joseph  Smith  and  told  him  he  was  a 
messenger  from  God  sent  to  him  to  go  to  a  certain 
hill  close  to  Manchester  and  there  he  would  find  four 
plates  in  a  stone  box.  Joseph  did  as  he  was  bid  and 
found  the  box  with  the  four  plates,  but  Angel  Moro¬ 
ni  told  him  the  box  and  plates  were  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved  lor  four  years  to  come  but  that  he  would 
meet  with  him  on  the  same  date  of  each  year  until 
the  time  of  four  years  was  up,  which  would  be  on 
September  22nd,  1827. 
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Angel  Moroni  gave  Joseph  possession  of  the 
plates  to  copy  from,  and  as  prearranged,  the  Angel 
called  for  the  plates  and  he  still  has  them.  But 
Joseph  had  many  other  messengers  from  Heaven 
besides  Moroni.  For  several  years  he  was  making 
dates  and  getting  instructions  from  Heaven  about 
how  to  Christianize  the  people  and  translate  the 
Bible;  however,  his  first  church  was  organized  the 
5th  of  April,  1830  at  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  State 
of  New  York. 

In  1831  the  Mormons  established  a  church  at 
Kirtland,  Ohio.  In  this  same  year,  Joseph  also 
visited  Jackson  County,  Missouri  and  established  a 
church  there.  In  1836  the  storm  of  protest  against 
Smith  and  his  creed  in  both  Ohio  and  Missouri  be¬ 
came  unbearable  so  they  all  moved  to  Hancock 
County,  Ill.,  where  they  built  the  City  of  Nauvoo, 
which  had  a  population  of  20,000.  Joseph  Smith 
and  other  leading  Mormons  were  arrested  and 
placed  in  jail  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  in  1844  and 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  and  his  Brother  Hyram, 
were  both  shot  in  jail  on  June  27th,  1844  at  5  o’clock 
P.  M.,  by  an  armed  mob  of  from  150  to  200  persons 
who  were  painted  black.  Hyram  was  shot  first  and 
fell  exclaiming,  “I  am  a  dead  man”.  Joseph  leaped 
from  a  window  and  was  shot,  exclaiming,  “Oh  Lord, 
my  God”.  Each  of  them  was  shot  four  times,  and 
so  ended  the  career  of  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the 
church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

After  the  death  of  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  be¬ 
ing  the  next  highest  apostle  in  the  church,  took  his 
place,  but  the  people  of  Illinois  protested  against 
the  Mormons,  or  rather  their  freakish  religion  and 
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demanded  that  they  be  driven  out  of  the  state.  In 
the  winter  of  1846,  the  government  of  Illinois  ap¬ 
praised  their  property  at  Nauvoo  and  bought  it  and 
ordered  them  out  of  the  State. 

The  Mormons  with  Brigham  Young  as  their 
guide,  came  West  and  went  through  the  greatest 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  any  people  who  eyer 
came  West,  the  winter  of  1846  being  a  bitter  cold 
winter.  Brigham  led  his  people  to  Utah  and  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  he  said  to  them, 
“Here  is  where  we  will  build  the  Mormon  Temple”. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  white  people  in  Utah 
Territory  except  possibly  a  wandering  “squaw 
man”  who  lived  with  the  Ute  Indians.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  made  good  with  the  Indians  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  they  flourished  for  a 
while.  They  set  up  a  kingdom  of  their  own  but  it 
was  of  short  duration. 

The  California  gold  excitement  sprang  up  in 
1849  and  the  emigrants  from  the  East  were  going 
through  Utah  in  big  numbers  and  Salt  Lake  City 
was  being  invaded  by  the  Gentiles  as  the  Mormons 
called  them;  Brigham  Young  was  appointed  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Utah  Territory  by  the  President,  so  the  Mor¬ 
mons  were  in  full  possession  of  the  territory. 

It  appears  from  the  history  that  the  Mormons 
were  very  uncivil  to  the  emigrants,  that  they  were 
unwelcome  visitors,  that  they  got  better  treatment 
from  the  Indians  than  they  did  from  the  Mormons. 
There  were  many  parties  of  emigrants  who  passed 
through  Salt  Lake  City  enroute  to  California  who 
have  never  been  heard  of  since:  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  make  inquiry  of  these  missing  emigrants 
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through  Governor  Brigham  Young,  he  always  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  Indians  must  have  murdered  them. 
However,  the  government  had  a  great  suspicion 
that  the  Indians  were  not  the  real  murderers;  that 
the  Indian  got  a  lot  of  blame  for  crimes  he  was  not 
guilty  of  at  all,  so  in  1857,  the  President  notified 
Brigham  Young,  through  Captain  Van  Vliet,  that 
he  should  resign  as  Governor  of  Utah,  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Cummings  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

It  took  twenty  years  after  the  Mountain  Mead¬ 
ows  Massacre  was  committed  to  prove  the  guilty 
parties;  after  it  became  known  that  the  Mormons 
were  guilty  of  this  awful  crime,  they  were  accused 
of  many  other  crimes  that  maybe  they  were  never 
guilty  of,  but  dark  days  began  to  loom  up  again  for 
the  followers  of  Joseph  Smith.  The  government  and 
the  American  people  were  getting  very  much  ang¬ 
ered  at. their  customs  of  living  and  it  came  to  pass 
they  were  notified  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  that 
they  would  have  to  change  their  ways  of  living,  that 
if  they  cared  to  live  under  the  American  Flag,  they 
would  have  to  live  like  other  civilized  citizens,  or 
there  would  be  something  doing  in  Utah,  so  from 
that  time  on  they  (the  Mormons)  took  a  tumble  to 
themselves  and  did  change  their  mode  of  living. 
They  abandoned  their  plural  wives,  they  have  also 
abandoned  their  hatred  to  the  gentile ;  they  changed 
the  name  of  their  religion  from  that  of  the  Mormon 
Church  to  that  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  and  they 
seem  to  be  living  the  life  of  good  Christians  now. 

The  writer  has  been  among  the  Mormons  of  late 
years  and  found  them  to  be  as  good  Christians  and 
good  neighbors  and  as  loyal  citizens  as  there  are  in 
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the  United  States  of  America,  so  the  Mormon 
Church  is  flourishing  again  and  has  been  forgiven 
for  her  past  sins  by  the  American  people  and  under 
the  glorious  flag  of  freedom,  liberty  and  equality, 
the  Mormons  have  a  right  to  believe  that  Angel 
Moroni  did  appear  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  infidel,  a 
fifteen  year  old  boy  who  had  never  belonged  to  any 
creed  or  said  a  prayer  in  his  life,  if  they  so  choose. 
Nor  will  we  question  why  God  sent  Angel  Moroni 
with  the  key  to  Heaven.  Moroni  may  have  been 
promoted  ahead  of  Angel  Gabriel.  Some  of  us  might 
have  more  confidence  in  Anged  Gabriel,  as  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  head  Angel  in  Heaven,  and  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  Moroni,  and  if  God  waited  un¬ 
til  1825  before  he  sent  this  strange  angel  with  the 
key  of  the  Bible  to  Joseph  Smith,  all  the  writer  can 
say  is:  “God  bless  the  Mormons  but  God  pity  the 
writer.” 

JOHN  D.LEE’S  TRIAL  AND  CONFESSION 
OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS 
MASSACRE. 

(From  History  of  Utah  by  H.  H.  Bancroft.) 

The  threat  uttered  by  Brigham  Young  during 
his  interview  with  Captain  Van  Vliet  on  the  ninth 
of  September,  1858,  was  fulfilled  so  speedily  that  at 
first  sight,  its  execution  would  appear  to  have  been 
predetermined.  He  declared  that  if  the  government 
dared  to  force  the  issue,  “I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians 
by  the  wrists  any  longer,  and,  if  the  issue  comes, 
you  can  tell  the  government  to  stop  all  emigration 
across  the  continent,  for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who 
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attempt  it”.  Two  days  later  occurred  the  Mountain 
Meadow  Massacre  at  a  point  about  300  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  incidents  as  they 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1857.  A  party  of  136  Ar¬ 
kansas  emigrants,  among  whom  were  a  few  Missou¬ 
rians,  set  out  for  California.  They  included  about 
30  families,  most  of  them  related  to  each  other,  and 
its  members  were  of  every  age  from  grandsires  to 
the  babe  in  arms.  They  belonged  to  the  class  of  set¬ 
tlers  that  California  needed,  for  most  of  them  were 
farmers  by  occupation.  They  traveled  leisurely  and 
in  comfort,  stopped  at  intervals  to  recruit  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  about  the  end  of  July  arrived  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  they  hoped  to  replenish  their  stock  of 
provisions. 

Thus  when  the  Arkansas  families  arrived  at 
Salt  Lake  City  they  found  the ‘Mormons  in  no  friend¬ 
ly  mood  and  at  once  concluded  to  break  camp  and 
move  on.  They  attempted  everywhere  to  purchase 
food  but  without  success.  Toward  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust  they  arrived  at  Cedar  City  where  they  pur¬ 
chased  50  bushels  of  wheat  which  was  ground  at  a 
mill  belonging  to  John  D.  Lee,  formerly  Commander 
of  the  Fort  at  Cedar  but  then  Indian  Agent  and  in 
charge  of  an  Indian  farm  near  Harmony.  In  Lee’s 
confession  he  accuses  the  emigrants  of  many  gross 
outrages,  such  as  tearing  down  fences  and  destroy¬ 
ing  crops  and  resisting  arrests  and  other  deeds.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  rather  than  see 
their  women  and  children  starve  they  perhaps  took 
by  force  such  necessary  provisions  as  they  were  not 
allowed  to  purchase. 
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About  35  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Cedar  City 
are  the  Mountain  Meadows.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  Meadows,  which  are  four  to  five  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  width,  but  here  runs  to  a  narrow  point,  is 
a  large  stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  about  10  feet 
high.  Close  to  this  stream  the  emigrants  were 
camped  on  the  fifth  of  September,  almost  midway 
between  the  two  ranges  of  hills  some  fifty  feet  high 
and  four  hundred  yards  apart.  On  either  side  of 
their  camp  were  ravines  connected  with  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  It  was  Saturday  evening  when  the 
Arkansas  families  encamped  at  the  Mountain 
Meadows. 

On  the  Sabbath  they  rested,  and  at  the  usual 
hour  one  of  them  conducted  divine  services  in  a 
large  tent  as  had  been  their  custom  throughout  the 
journey.  At  daybreak  on  the  seventh  while  the  men 
were  lighting  their  c^mp  fires  they  were  fired  upon 
by  Indians  or  white  men  disguised  as  Indians  and 
more  than  twenty  were  killed  or  wounded.  Their 
cattle  had  been  driven  off  meanwhile  by  the  assail¬ 
ants  who  had  crept  on  them  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness.  The  survivors  now  ran  for  their  wagons  and 
pushing  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  corral,  dug 
out  the  earth  deep  enough  to  sink  them  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  wheels,  then  in  the  center  of  the  in¬ 
closure  made  a  rifle  pit  large  enough  to  contain  the 
entire  company,  strengthening  their  defense  by 
night  as  best  as  they  could.  Thereupon  the  attack¬ 
ing  party  which  numbered  from  three  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  crests  of  which 
they  built  parapets  whence  they  shot  down  all  who 
showed  themselves  outside  the  intrenchment. 
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The  emigrants  were  now  in  a  state  of  siege  and, 
though  they  fought  bravely,  had  little  hope  of  es¬ 
cape,  as  all  the  outlets  of  the  valley  were  guarded 
and  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted.  Of 
their  number  which  included  a  large  proportion  of 
women  and  children  many  were  wounded  and  their 
suffering  from  thirst  had  become  intolerable. 

Down  in  the  ravine  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  corral  was  the  stream  of  water  but  only  after 
sundown  could  a  scant  supply  be  obtained  and  then 
at  a  great  risk,  for  this  point  was  covered  by  the 
muskets  of  the  Indians  wdio  lurked  all  night  among 
the  ravines  waiting  for  their  victims.  For  four  days 
the  siege  lasted ;  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  a  wagon 
was  seen  approaching  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Meadows  and  with  it  a  company  of  Nauvoo  Legion 
or  Mormon  soldiers.  When  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  intrenchment  the  company  halted  and 
one  of  them,  William  Bateman  by  name,  was  sent 
forward  with  a  flag  of  truce.  In  answer  to  this  sig¬ 
nal  a  little  girl  .dressed  in  white  appeared  in  an 
open  space  between  the  wagons.  Half  way  between 
the  Mormons  and  the  corral,  Bateman  was  met  by 
one  of  the  emigrants  named  Hamilton,  to  whom  he 
promised  protection  for  his  party  on  condition  that 
their  arms  were  surrendered,  assuring  him  that 
they  would  be  conducted  safely  to  Cedar  City.  After 
a  brief  parley  each  one  returned  to  his  comrades. 

By  whose  orders  the  massacre  was  committed  or 
for  what  reason  has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained.  Evidence  that  is  most  reliable  shows  that 
during  the  work  of  the  massacre  Lee  with  several 
other  Mormons  was  encamped  at  a  spring  within 
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half  a  mile  of  the  emigrant's  camp,  and  as  was  al¬ 
leged  though  not  distinctly  proven  at  his  trial,  in¬ 
duced  the  Indians  by  promise  of  booty  to  make  the 
attack.  Finding  the  resistance  stronger  than  he  an¬ 
ticipated  he  sent  for  aid  to  the  settlement  of  South¬ 
ern  Utah.  There  is  sufficient  proof,  however,  that 
in  accordance  with  a  program  previously  arranged 
at  Cedar  City  a  company  of  militia,  among  whom 
were  Isaac  C.  Haight  and  Major  John  M.  Higbee, 
and  which  was  afterwards  joined  by  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Dame,  Bishop  of  Parowan,  arrived  at  Lee's 
camp  on  the  evening  before  the  massacre. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Lee  should  conclude 
terms  with  the  emigrants  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
delivered  themselves  unto  the  power  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  should  start  for  Hamilton’s  Rancho  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Meadows  with  the  wagons  and  arms, 
the  young  children  and  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
men  and  women,  the  latter  in  front,  were  to  follow 
the  wagons  all  in  single  file.  On  each  side  of  them 
the  militia  were  to  be  drawn  up  two  deep  and  with 
twenty  paces  between  their  lines.  Within  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  camp  the  men  were  to  be  brought 
to  a  halt  until  the  women  approached  a  copse  of 
scrub  oak  about  a  mile  distant  and  near  to  which  In¬ 
dians  lay  in  ambush.  The  men  were  now  to  resume 
their  march,  the  militia  forming  in  single  file  each 
walking  by  the  side  of  an  emigrant  and  carrying  his 
musket  on  the  left  arm. 

As  soon  as  the  women  were  close  to  the  ambus¬ 
cade,  Higbee  who  was  in  charge  of  the  detachment 
was  to  give  the  signal  by  saying  to  his  comrades, 
“Do  your  duty,”  whereupon  the  militia  were  to 
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shoot  down  the  men ;  the  Indians  were  to  slaughter 
the  women  and  children,  sparing  only  those  of  ten¬ 
der  age.  Lee  with  some  of  the  wagoners  was  to 
butcher  the  sick  and  wounded.  Mounted  troopers 
were  to  be  in  readiness  to  pursue  and  slay  those  who 
attempted  to  get  away,  so  that  with  the  exception  of 
infants  no  living  soul  should  be  left  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  massacre. 

Entering  the  corral  Lee  found  the  emigrants  en¬ 
gaged  in  burying  two  of  their  party  who  had  died 
of  wounds.  Men,  women  and  children  thronged 
around  him,  some  displaying  gratitude  for  their  res¬ 
cue,  some  distrust  and  terror.  The  Brother  played 
his  part  well.  Bidding  the  men  pile  their  arms  in  the 
wagons  to  avoid  provoking  the  Indians,  he  placed  in 
them  the  women  and  small  children  and  a  little 
clothing. 

While  thus  engaged  one  Daniel  McFarland  rode 
up  with  orders  from  Major  Higbee  to  hasten  their 
departure  as  the  Indians  threatened  to  renew  the 
attack.  The  emigrants  were  then  hurried  away 
from  the  corral,  the  men  as  they  passed  between  the 
files  of  militia  cheering  their  supposed  deliverers. 

Half  an  hour  later  as  the  women  drew  near  the 
ambuscade  the  signal  was  given  and  the  butchery 
commenced.  Most  of  the  men  were  shot  down  at  the 
first  fire,  three  only  escaped  from  the  volley.  Of 
these,  two  were  quickly  run  down  and  shot  and  the 
third  was  slain  in  Muddy  Creek,  some  fifty  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  The  women  and  those  of  the  children  who 
were  on  foot  ran  forward  some  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  among  whom  were  Mormons  in  disguise.  The 
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women  fell  on  their  knees  and  with  clasped  hands 
cried  in  vain  for  mercy.  Clutching  the  garments  of 
their  murderers  as  they  grasped  them  by  the  hair, 
children  pleaded  for  life,  meeting  with  the  steady 
gaze  of  innocent  childhood  the  demoniac  grin  of  the 
savage  who  brandished  over  them  uplifted  knives 
and  tomahawks.  Their  skulls  were  battered  in  or 
their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear  and  while  still 
alive  the  scalps  were  taken  from  their  heads. 

Some  of  the  little  ones  met  with  a  more  merciful 
death,  one  an  infant  in  arms  being  shot  through  the 
head  by  the  same  bullet  that  pierced  its  father’s 
heart.  Of  the  women,  none  were  spared,  and  of  the 
children  only  those  who  were  not  more  than  seven 
years  of  age. 

To  two  of  Lee’s  wagoners,  McMurdy  and  Knight, 
were  assigned  the  duty,  as  it  was  termed,  of  slaugh¬ 
tering  the  sick  and  wounded.  Carrying  out  their 
instructions  they  stopped  the  teams  as  soon  as  fir¬ 
ing  was  heard  and  with  loaded  rifles  approached 
the  wagons  where  lay  their  victims.  McMurdy  was 
in  front,  “Oh  Lord,  my  God,”  he  exclaimed,  “receive 
their  spirits,  it  is  for  Thy  Kingdom  that  I  do  this.” 
Then  raising  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  he  shot 
through  the  brain  a  wounded  man,  who  was  lying 
with  his  sick  comrade’s  head  on  his  breast.  The 
Mormons  were  aided  in  their  work  by  Indians,  who, 
grabbing  the  helpless  men  by  the  hair,  raised  up 
their  heads  and  cut  their  throats.  The  last  victim 
was  a  little  girl  who  came  running  up  to  the  wagons 
covered  with  blood.  A  few  minutes  after  the  dis¬ 
abled  men  had  been  murdered,  she  was  shot  dead 
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within  sixty  yards  of  the  spot  where  Lee  was 
standing. 

The  massacre  now  was  completed,  and  after 
stripping  the  bodies  of  all  articles  of  value  Brother 
Lee  and  his  associates  went  to  breakfast,  returning 
after  a  hearty  meal  to  bury  the  dead. 

It  was  a  ghastly  sight  that  met  them  at  this 
Wyoming  of  the  West  amid  the  peaceful  vales  of 
Zion  and  one  that  caused  even  the  assassins  to  sick¬ 
en  and  turn  pale.  The  corpses  had  been  entirely 
stripped  by  the  Indians,  who  carried  off  the  clothing 
and  provisions,  wagon  covers  and  even  the  bedding 
of  the  emigrants.  In  one  group  were  the  naked 
bodies  of  six  or  seven  women,  in  another  those  of 
ten  young  children,  some  of  them  horribly  mangled 
and  most  'of  them  scalped.  The  dead  were  now 
dragged  to  a  ravine  near  by  and  piled  in  heaps,  a  lit¬ 
tle  earth  was  scattered  over  them,  but  so  little  that 
it  was  washed  away  by  the  first  rains,  leaving  the 
remains  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves  and  coyotes, 
the  imprint  of  whose  teeth  was  afterwards  found 
on  their  bones. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  two  years  later  that  they 
were  decently  interred  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
sent  for  that  purpose  from  Camp  Floyd.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Mountain  Meadows  the  men  found  skulls  and 
bones  for  a  space  of  a  mile  around  the  ravine  where 
they  had  been  dragged  by  wild  beasts.  Nearly  all 
the  bodies  had  been  gnawed  by  wolves  so  that  few 
could  be  recognized  and  their  dismembered  skele¬ 
tons  were  bleached  by  long  exposure.  Many  of  the 
skulls  were  crushed  in  with  the  butt  ends  of  mus¬ 
kets,  others  were  shattered  by  fire  arms.  A  few 
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remnants  of  apparel  torn  from  the  backs  of  women 
and  children  as  they  ran  from  the  clutch  of  their 
pursuers  still  fluttered  among  the  bushes  and  near 
by  were  masses  of  human  hair  matted  and  trodden 
in  the  mold. 

Over  the  last  resting  place  of  the  victims  was 
built  a  cone  shaped  cairn  some  twelve  feet  high  and 
leaning  against  its  northern  face  was  placed  a 
rough  slab  of  granite  with  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tions:  “Here  120  men,  women  and  children  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood  early  in  September,  1857. 
They  were  from  Arkansas/’  The  cairn  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross  of  cedar  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  words:  “Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord”. 

The  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  seven  child¬ 
ren  from  twro  months  to  seven  years  of  age,  wrho 
w^ere  carried  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre  by 
John  D.  Lee,  Daniel  Tullis  and  others  to  the  house 
of  Jacob  Hamilton  and  afterwards  placed  in  charge 
of  Mormon  families  at  Cedar  City,  Harmony  and 
other  places.  All  of  them  were  rescued  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1858  with  the  exception  of  one,  wiio  wTas  re¬ 
covered  a  few  months  later,  and  though  thinly  clad 
they  bore  no  marks  of  ill  usage.  In  the  following 
year  they  were  conveyed  to  Arkansas,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  having  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
their  recovery  and  restoration. 

To  Brigham  Young,  as  Governor  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Indian  affairs,  belonged  the  duty  of  or¬ 
dering  an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  massacre  and  of  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to 
Justice.  His  own  words  in  his  deposition  at  the 
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trial  of  John  D.  Lee  when  asked  why  he  had  not  in¬ 
stituted  proceedings  were:  “because  another  gover¬ 
nor  had  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  was  then  on  the  way  here  to  take 
my  place.  I  did  not  know  how  soon  he  might  ar¬ 
rive  and  because  the  United  States  judges  were  not 
in  the  territory.  Soon  after  Governor  Cummings 
arrived  I  asked  him  to  take  Judge  Cradlebough  who 
belonged  ‘to  the  Southern  District  with  him  and  I 
would  accompany  them  with  sufficient  aid  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter  and  bring  the  offenders  to 
Justice.” 

The  Mormons  concerned  in  the  massacre  had 
pledged  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to 
stand  by  each  other  and  always  to  insist  that  the 
deed  was  done  entirely  by  Indians.  For  several 
months  it  was  believed  by  the  Federal  authorities 
that  this  was  the  case,  but  when  it  became  known, 
however,  that  some  of  the  children  had  been  spared, 
suspicion  at  once  pointed  elsewhere.  Among  all  the 
murders  committed  by  the  Utes  there  was  no  in¬ 
stance  of  their  having  shown  any  such  compunction. 
Moreover,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  an  armed 
party  of  Mormons  had  left  Cedar  City,  had  returned 
with  spoil  and  that  the  Indians  had  complained  oT 
being  unfairly  treated  in  the  division  of  the  booty 
notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  United  State  offi¬ 
cials  procured  evidence  sufficient  to  bring  home  the 
charge  of  murder  to  any  of  the  parties  implicated 
and  it  was  not  until  March,  1859  that  Judge  Cradle- 
bough  held  a  session  of  court  at  Provo.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  grand  jury  he  specified  a  number  of 
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crimes  that  had  been  committed  in  Southern  Utah 
including  the  massacre.  To  allow  these  things  to 
pass  over,  he  observed,  gives  a  color  as  if  they  were 
done  by  authority.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  case  as 
the  Mountain  Meadows  shows  that  there  was  some 
person  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  and  it 
was  done  by  that  authority.  “You  can  know  no  law 
but  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  under  the  laws 
you  have  here  no  persons  can  commit  crimes  and 
say  they  are  authorized  by  higher  authority,  and  if 
they  have  any  such  notions  they  will  have  to  dispel 
them”. 

The  grand  jury  refused  to  find  bills  against  any 
of  the  accused  and  after  remaining  in  session  for  a 
fortnight  was  discharged  by  Cradlebough  as  a  use¬ 
less  appendage  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  judge  re¬ 
marked  :  “If  this  court  cannot  bring  you  to  proper 
sense  of  your  duty,  it  can  at  least  turn  the  savages 
held  in  custody  upon  you  all.” 

The  efforts  of  Judge  Cradlebough  availed  noth¬ 
ing  and  soon  afterwards  he  discharged  the  prison¬ 
ers  and  adjourned  his  court  sine  die,  entering  on 
his  docket  the  following  minutes :  “The  whole  com¬ 
munity  presents  a  united  and  organized  opposition 
to  the  proper  administration  of  Justice”. 

This  antagonism  between  the  Federal  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  authorities  continued  until  1874  at  which 
date  an  act  was  passed  in  Congress  in  relation  to 
courts  and  judicial  officers  in  the  Territory  of  Utah 
and  commonly  known  as  the  Poland  Bill,  whereby 
the  summoning  of  grand  juries  was  made  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice.  The  first  grand 
jury  impaneled  under  this  law  was  instructed  by 
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Jacob  S.  Boreman,  then  in  charge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  District,  to  investigate  the  Mountain  Mead¬ 
ows  Massacre  and  find  bills  of  indictment  against 
the  parties  implicated. 

A  joint  indictment  for  conspiracy  and  murder 
was  found  against  John  D.  Lee,  William  H.  Dame, 
Isaac  C.  Haight,  John  M.  Higbee,  Philip  Klingen- 
smith  and  others.  Warrants  were  issued  for  their 
arrest  and  after  a  vigorous  search  Lee  and  Dame 
were  captured,  the  former  being  found  concealed  in 
a  hog  pen  at  a  small  settlement  named  Panguitch  on 
the  Sevier  River. 

After  some  delay  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  evidence  the  twelfth  of  July,  1875,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  trial  at  Beaver  City  in  southern 
Utah.  At  eleven  o'clock  this  day  the  court  was 
opened  by  Judge  Boreman  presiding,  but  further 
delay  was  caused  by  the  absence  of  witnesses  and 
the  fact  that  Lee  had  promised  to  make  a  full  con¬ 
fession  and  thus  turn  state's  evidence.  In  his  state¬ 
ment  the  prisoner  detailed  minutely  the  plan  and 
circumstances  of  the  tragedy  from  the  day  when  the 
emigrants  left  Cedar  City  until  the  butchery  of  the 
Mountain  Meadows.  He  avowed  that  Higbee  and 
Haight  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  massacre, 
which  he  declared  was  committed  in  obedience  to 
military  orders,  but  said  nothing  as  to  the  complic¬ 
ity  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church  by  whom 
it  was  believed  that  these  orders  were  issued. 

The  last  was  the  very  point  that  the  prosecution 
desired  to  establish,  its  object,  compared  with 
which  the  conviction  of  the  accused  was  but  a  minor 
consideration,  being  to  get  at  the  inner  facts  of  the 
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case.  The  district  attorney  refused  therefore  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  confession  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not 
made  in  good  faith.  Finally  the  case  was  brought 
to  trial  on  the  twenty-third  of  July  and  the  result 
was  that  the  jury  of  whom  eight  were  Mormons 
failed  to  agree  after  remaining  out  of  court  for 
three  days. 

Lee  was  then  remanded  for  a  second  trial  which 
was  held  before  the  district  court  at  Beaver  City  be¬ 
tween  the  thirteenth  and  twentieth  of  September, 
1876.  Judge  Boreman  again  presided.  The  court 
room  was  crowded  with  spectators  who  cared  little 
for  the  accused  but  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  evidence,  which  as  they  supposed  would  certain¬ 
ly  implicate  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  They 
listened  in  vain. 

In  opening  the  case  to  the  jury  the  district  at¬ 
torney  stated  that  he  came  there  to  try  John  D.  Lee 
and  not  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormon  church. 
He  proposed  to  prove  that  Lee  had  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  officers 
of  the  Mormon  Church;  that  by  means  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  Lee  had  induced  the  emigrants  to  give  up 
their  arms;  that  with  his  own  hands  the  prisoner 
had  shot  two  women  and  brained  a  third  with  the 
butt  end  of  his  rifle ;  that  he  had  cut  the  throat  of  a 
wounded  man,  whom  he  dragged  forth  from  one  of 
the  wagons,  and  that  he  had  gathered  up  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  emigrants  and  used  it  or  sold  it  for  his 
own  benefit. 

These  charges  and  others  relating  to  incidents 
that  have  already  been  mentioned  were  in  the  main 
substantiated.  The  first  evidence  introduced  was 
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documentary  and  included  the  depositions  of  Bi  ig- 
ham  Young  and  George  A.  Smith  and  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Lee  to  the  former,  wherein  he  attempted  to 
throw  the  entire  responsibility  on  the  Indians. 
Brigham  Young  alleged  that  he  heard  nothing  about 
the  massacre  until  some  time  after  it  occurred  and 
then  only  by  rumor;  that  two  or  three  months  later 
Lee  called  at  his  office  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
slaughter,  which  he  charged  to  the  Indians ;  that  he 
gave  no  directions  as  to  the  property  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  and  knew  nothing  about  the  disposal;  that 
about  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1857,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  from  Isaac  C.  Haight  of 
Cedar  City  concerning  the  Arkansas  party  and  his 
answer  had  given  orders  to  pacify  the  Indians  and 
to  allow  all  companies  of  emigrants  to  pass  through 
the  territory  unmolested. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
who  merely  stated  that  Lee  was  a  man  of  influence 
among  the  Indians  and  understood  their  language 
sufficiently  to  converse  with  them. 

James  Haslem  testified  that  between  five  and 
six  o’clock  on  Monday,  September  7th,  1857,  he  was 
ordered  by  Isaac  C.  Haight  to  start  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  with  all  speed  deliver  a  message  to  Brig¬ 
ham  Young.  He  arrived  on  the  following  Thursday 
at  11  o’clock  and  four  hours  later  was  on  his  way 
back  with  an  answer.  As  he  set  forth  Brigham 
Young  said  to  him,  “Go  with,  all  speed,  spare  no 
horseflesh ;  the  emigrants  must  not  be  meddled 
with.  If  it  takes  all  Iron  Country  to  prevent  it  they 
must  go  free  and  unmolested”. 
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Samuel  McMurdy  testified  that  he  saw  Lee  shoot 
one  of  the  women  and  two  or  three  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  in  the  wagons.  Jacob  Hamblin 
alleged  that  soon  after  the  massacre  he  met  Lee 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fillmore,  when  the  latter 
stated  that  two  young  girls  who  had  been  hiding  in 
the  underbrush  at  Mountain  Meadows  were  brought 
into  his  presence  by  a  Ute  chief.  The  Indian  asked 
what  should  be  done  with  them.  “They  must  be 
shot,”  answered  Lee,  “they  are  too  old  to  be  spared.” 
“They  are  too  pretty  to  be  killed”,  answered  the 
chief  “Such  are  my  orders”,  rejoined  Lee.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Indian  shot  one  of  them  and  Lee  dragged 
the  other  to  the  ground  and  cut  her  throat. 

Lee  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  being  allowed  to  select  the  mode  of  his  execu¬ 
tion  was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  case  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  but  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  sustained  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  should  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  1877. 

William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight  and  others 
who  had  also  been  arraigned  for  trial  were  soon 
afterwards  discharged  from  custody.  A  few  days 
before  his  execution,  Lee  made  a  confession  in 
which  he  attempted  to  palliate  his  guilt,  to  throw 
the  burden  of  the  crime  on  his  accomplices,  especial¬ 
ly  on  Dome,  Haight  and  Higbee,  and  to  show  that 
the  massacre  was  committed  by  order  of  Brigham 
Young  and  his  High  Council.  He  also  made  men¬ 
tion  of  other  murders  and  crimes,  which  he  alleges 
were  committed  by  order  of  some  higher  authority. 

“I  feel  composed  and  as  calm  as  a  summer  morn- 
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in g.  On  the  13th  of  March  I  hope  to  meet  my  fate 
with  manly  courage.  I  declare  my  innocence,  I 
have  done  nothing  designedly  wrong  in  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  lamentable  affair  with  which  I  have  been 
implicated.  I  used  my  utmost  endeavor  to  save 
them  from  their  sad  fate.  I  freely  would  have  giv¬ 
en  worlds  were  they  at  my  command  to  have  avert¬ 
ed  that  evil.  Death  to  me  has  no  terror,  it  is  but  a 
struggle  and  all  is  over.  I  know  that  I  have  a  re¬ 
ward  in  heaven  and  my  conscience  does  not  accuse 
me.”  Ten  days  later  he  was  led  to  execution  at  the 
Mountain  Meadows. 

Over  the  spot  the  curse  of  the  Almighty  seemed 
to  have  fallen.  The  luxuriant  herbage  that  had 
clothed  it  twenty  years  before  had  disappeared.  The 
springs  were  dry  and  now  there  was  neither  grass 
nor  any  green  thing,  save  here  and  there  a  copse  of 
sagebrush  or  scrub  oak,  that  served  but  to  make  its 
desolation  still  more  desolate.  Around  the  cairn 
that  marked  their  graves  still  flit,  as  some  have  re¬ 
lated,  the  phantoms  of  the  murdered  emigrants  and 
nightly  reenact  in  ghastly  pantomine  the  crime  of 
this  hideous  tragedy. 

At  10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third 
a  party  of  armed  men  alighting  from  their  wagons 
approached  the  site  of  the  massacre.  Among  them 
were  the  United  States  marshal,  William  Nelson, 
the  District  Attorney,  a  Military  Guard  and  a  score 
of  private  citizens.  In  their  midst  was  John  Doyle 
Lee.  Over  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  wagons  blankets 
were  placed  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  the  firing  party7. 
Some  rough  pine  boards  were  then  nailed  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  which  was  placed  near  the 
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edge  of  the  cairn  and  upon  it  Lee  took  his  seat  until 
the  preparations  were  completed.  The  marshal  now 
read  the  order  of  the  court  and  turning  to  the  pris¬ 
oner  said :  “Mr.  Lee,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  be¬ 
fore  the  order  of  the  court  is  carried  into  effect  you 
can  do  so  now”.  Rising  from  the  coffin,  he  looked 
calmly  around  for  a  moment  and  then  with  unfalter¬ 
ing  voice  repeated  in  substance  the  statements  al¬ 
ready  quoted  in  his  confession.  “I  have  but  little 
to  say  this  morning,”  he  added.  “It  seems  I  have  to 
be  made  a  victim;  a  victim  must  be  had  and  I  am 
the  victim.  I  studied  to  make  Brigham  Young’s 
will  my  pleasure  for  thirty  years;  see  now  what  I 
come  to  this  day.  I  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  cow¬ 
ardly,  dastardly  manner.  I  cannot  help  it,  it  is  my 
last  word,  it  is  so.  I  do  not  fear  death,  I  shall  never 
go  to  a  worse  place  than  I  am  now  in.  I  ask  the 
Lord,  My  God,  if  my  labors  are  done,  to  receive  my 
Spirit.” 

A  Methodist  minister  who  acted  as  his  spiritual 
adviser  then  knelt  by  his  side  and  offered  a  brief 
prayer  to  which  he  listened  attentively.  After 
shaking  hands  with  those  around  him  he  removed 
part  of  his  clothing,  handing  his  hat  to  the  marshal 
who  bound  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes.  His  hands 
hung  free  at  his  own  request.  Seating  himself  with 
his  face  to  the  firing  party  and  with  hands  clasped 
over  his  head  he  exclaimed,  “Let  them  shoot  the 
balls  through  my  heart,  don’t  let  them  mangle  my 
body.”  The  word  of  command  was  given,  the  re¬ 
port  of  rifles  rang  forth  on  the  still  morning  air  and 
without  a  groan  or  quiver  the  body  of  the  criminal 
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fell  back  lifeless  on  his  coffin.  God  was  more  merci¬ 
ful  to  him  than  he  had  been  to  his  victims. 

OLD  FATHER  TIME. 

Old  Father  Time,  You  have  all  seen  his  picture 
— a  husky  looking  old  fellow  with  long  white  whisk¬ 
ers  who  carries  a  great  long  scythe  on  his  shoulder ; 
he  never  sleeps,  he  don’t  take  time  to  eat — he  is  on 
the  job  all  the  time;  he  works  day  and  night. 

He  is  like  a  thief  at  night,  he  comes  around  when 
least  expected  and  all  he  says  is  “Duck”  and  then  he 
swings  his  scythe ;  most  everybody  ducks,  but  a  few 
forget  and  he  clips  off  their  heads. 

He  plays  no  favorites,  he  takes  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  sick  and  the  well. 
You  may  pray,  you  may  weep,  but  he  heeds  yon  not; 
he  is  strictly  heartless,  all  fie  will  say  is  “Duck”, 
“your  time  is  up”. 

He  is  on  every  boat  that  goes  down,  on  every 
train  that  is  wrecked — on  the  battle  fields  he  works 
overtime ;  he  is  at  every  death-bed,  he  does  not  leave 
until  the  last  breath  of  life  is  gone. 

He  doesn’t  wait  till  you  invite  him  to  call,  he 
makes  his  own  dates  and  fulfills  them  to  the  minute. 

One  day  he  will  call  on  me  and  you,  he  disap¬ 
points  no  one.  Are  you  ready  to  meet  him,  this  old 
Father  Time? 


— .John  O’Byrne. 


DATE  DUE 


NOV  2  8 

oct  n 

2001 

OCT  1  9 

win 
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